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THER REV. EDWARD L. CUTTS, B.A., of | 


ll, Essex, is prepared to RECEIVE lade his family a | 
limited ice. of PRIVATE PUPILS. 


HE REV. J. W. RICHARDS, 
Curate of East Harvham, near Salisbury (formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of C. C. C., Oxford), wishes to RECEIVE into his house TWO 
PuIVATE PU PILS. For terms and references address as above. 


DUCATION in PARIS, by 
4 CORNET (successors to Mme. Bray), 11, 
Champs Ely: 
_Heeferee, 


Terma, 100 guineas. 


= 
Perpetual ; 


Mmes. de 
rue de Chaillot, 


sées. 
the Rev. Dr. EMERTON, Hanwell College, Middlesex. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Wanted, | 

an ASSISTANT ENGLISH MASTER. Sulary 92!. per annnm. 

Testimonials must he sent to the Rve. W. G. Henderson, D.C.L., Prin- 

cipal, on or before the Ist of August next. The elected candidate must 
enter on his duties on the 25th of August. 


PERTH CATHEDRAL GRAMMAR 
Rector —Rev, Se SELLAR, M.A. 
Terms—Y¥ wh oY Guineas per annum. 
__ Apply to Rev. J. A. SELLAR, Stormont House, Perth. 


T{DUCATION.—In a ladies’ establishment, 


4 where the comforts of home are united with strict attention to 
she méntal dcquirements, there are TWO VACANCIES. The house is 
situate in the immediate vicinity of Bushy-park and Hampton-court. 
Terms—20 to 25 guineas per annum. 

A GOVERNESS PUPIL required. 

Address“ A, B.,” Poat- office, Hampton, near London. 


‘A. MARRIED CLERGYMAN, residing in a 
healthy and picturesque part of North Lanbbahire, and whose 
pupils have distinguished themselves in the professions and in com- 
merce, has a few VACANCIES. Terms moderate. A happy home 
for Children whose parents reside abroad. References given. An | 
articled pupil wanted. 
Address “ W. H.,” Mr. Aitken's, 83, Fleet-strect, London. 


(RENTAL — LANGUAGES.—The Rev. G. 
LL (te ars & Missionary in India, at Calcutta and 
— GIVES INSTRUCTION in Hindustani, Persian, Senscrit, and | 
; asalso in Hebrew and the Rudiments of Arabic and Syriac, 
at his » Coty No, 3, Leadenhall-street, or at Educational Esta- 
bilshments in London and neighbourhood. 
For terms and testimonials address as above, or No. 1, St. John's 
Grove, Croydon. 


7 nT Zi 
DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, at ST. 
MARGARET'S COLLEGE, Crieff, Perthshire. 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the BisHor O¥ ST. ANDREW'S. | 
Young Ladies receive here a solid Education and systematic training, | 
together with the usual accomplishments and the utmost domestie | 
comfort, at a moderate and inclusive charge. The situation is singu- | 
‘larly beautiful and healthy, and the access by railway easy. 
e next Napa will 2 ae eg on Thursday, the 2Ist of August. 
Proap nd testi jals will be forwarded on application to the 
"Rev. A. LENDRUM, Prineipal, addressed 28 above 


EST BRIGHTON HO 














AND HOVE 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, established to secure to the sons of 
Noblemen and Gentlemen a sound education in the sciences, languages, 
and literature essential to those classes in the present day. Principals, 
Rev. Dr. Thompson and G. A. Sullivan, Esq., LL.D., M.B. 
a a detailing course of studies and terms, or for per- 
interviews to obtain the fullest information, apply to Dr. 
Siewree, Ivy Lodge, Hove, West Brighton. 
Gentlemen whose education has been neglected rapidly prepared for 
the Universities or Military Colleges by the rence 
NADE 


(OLLEGE FRANCAIS, SPLAN 
HOUSE, PORTSMOUTH. 
Prin rineipal—Mr. W. O'REILLY. 

(De l'Université de Paris.) 

In this Establishment (in addition to the usual course of studies 
pursued in first-class schools) a Speaking Knowledge of the FRENCH 
LANGUAGE, with the pure Parisian accent, can be obtained by the 
pupils, free of extra charge. 

N.B.—Parents who are really alive to the interests of their children, 
and are anxious to see them walk with the age, must now more than 
ever feel the great importance, and growing necessity, of their atten- 
tion being directed to the literature of France and her language, a | 
knowledge of which is now demanded by Government from all candi- | 
dates seeking public appointments. 

Inclusive Terms—Forty Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Candidates for Naval Cadetships, Clerks, &c., are successfully 
PP. for passing their required examinations. 


PU PARENTS and GUARDIANS of the 
BLIND.—WILLIAM HENRY MARTIN, of Brackley, in the 
County of Northampton, proposes to take a limited number of 
BOARDERS afflicted with loss of sight, who will be treated with the 
greatest kindness, both by himself and Mrs. Martin, and receive all the 
eare and attention their peculiar circumstances require, and which he, 
suffering under the same privation, will be able to sympathi-e with 
and understand. Mr. Martin will give Lessons in Music, both on the 
Piano and Organ, and teach Reading on Embossed Characters, and 
Writing after the most approved methods. A competent person will be 
engaged to read aloud Periodicals and amusing and instructive Works, 
thus combining the comforts of Home with Tuition. Instruction in 
Knitting and Netting will also be given. The Advertiser can produce 
and ref s of the highest respectability, and will feel 
pleasure in furnishing further particulars and terms, if addressed either 
one or by letter. 
1 Maxrix, Organist, Brackley, Northamptonshire. A reference 

beg pane ‘to the Rev. J. R. Major, of King’s College, London. 


C LERICAL, SCHOLASTIC, AND 
) GOVERNESS AGENCY OFFICES, 
(Late Valpy'’s—Established 1833.) 
7, Tavistock-row, Covent-garden, London. | 

These offices were established for conducting every description of 
business connected with the Clerical and Scholastic Professions, and | 
have always been extensively patronised by the Nobility, Clergy, 
Gentry, and Principals of Schools. 

The Departments are under separate management. and comprise a 

CLERICAL DEPARTMENT, for providing Curates and Curacies for and 
with permanent, temporary, and Sunday duty. (Free to Incumbents 
requiring Curates.) 

SCHOLASTIC and GOVERNESS DEPARTMENT, for providing families 
amd schools with Tutors and Governesses, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
‘with Scholastic engagements. (Free to Principals.) | 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, for recommending schools and private | 
establishments t> parents seeking education for their children. and for 
‘introducing pupils to schools. (Free to Parents and Guardians.) 

TRANSFER DEPARTMENT, for the sale and purchase of Advowsons, 
‘Next Presentations, Titles, wills of Schools, &c., and for the 
‘Exchange of Livings, upon moderate terms. 

Messra. MAIR and SON’S Lists always contain particulars of up- | 
«wards of 390 Clergymen and Graduates requiring Curacies, of 60 vacant | 
*Curacies, of above 900 Ladies and Gentlemen seeking Scholastic Engage- 
ments, of above 150 livings for sale and exchange, and 5® schools for 
disposal. 

All applications for Curates, Tutors, and Governesses should contain 
full particulars of vacancy and amount of stipend offered. A card of 
“terms will be forwarded upon application. 

Published in first week of every month, price 3d. 

MAIR and SON'S MONTHLY REGISTER, containing particulars of | 
‘Livings and Schools for Sale and Exchange, of Vacant Curacies, and 
Scholastic Engagements required, &c. 

















iV 


| celebrated Inventor, continues to give LESSONS to Ladies and Gentle- 


| surface is greasy. 
principle, 
| 


| ton, 
| friends will lend him their aid to keep her where she now is. 
i 


| Europe. 


ITY EXHIBITION OF FENTON’S 

/ CRIMEAN PHOTOGRAP HS, 52, King William-street (opposite 

the Statue), NOW OPEN to the public, from Nine till Six. This col- 

lection consists of Portraits of distinguished Officers in the Allied 

Army, Groups, Incidents, and Scenery; together with Robertson's 

Views of Sebastopol, the Docks, and Defences since the fall, Admis- 
sion, One Shilling.—H. 8QU IRE and Co. 


IGHT THOUSAND FIVE ~ HUNDRED 
4 and TWENTY POUNDS SEVEN SHILLINGS have already 
been expended in the purchase of Paintings, Drawings, Bronzes, and 


Statuettes, for Distribution amongst the Members of the ART UNION | 


(jHURCH 


Two beautiful Line Engravings on Steel, to which the present | 
year’s Subscription of One Guinea entitles the Members, may now be | 


of GLASGOW at next meeting. 

Lists of Prizes, which, with future purchases, will shortly be exhi- 
bited in London and elsewhere, free on application. 

The 


had, or will be forwarded, on application to 
GEORGE GRANT, Hon. Sec. 
66, Gracechurch-street, City, 26th June. 
JRITING PRACTICALLY 
Mr. T. H. CARSTAIRS, from 81, 





TAUGHT.— 
Lombard-street, Son of the 
men of all ages, even to the worst writers, in his highly-improved 
method, which imparts a perfect freedom and facility to the hand in 
the shortest possible time. 
Prospectuses of terms, &c., may be had at his Establishment, 
112, Cheapside. 


"0 CLERGYMEN AND 


rmon Paper, good quality, 4s. per ream ; 


. OTHERS. 


ruled ditto, 5s. 


Serm 
| Outsides Thick Satin Letter, all perfect sheets, very cheap, 3d. per quire. 


Partridge and Cozens’ New Paper made from Straw, 2s. 9d. per ream. 
Useful Cream Laid Note, 5 qrs. for 6d. ; Super Thick do., 5 qrs. for Is. 
Superfine Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, 6d. per 100, or 4s. 6d. per 


Orders over 20s, carriage paid. Catalogues post-free. 
Cae and COZENS, Stationers, No.1, Chancery-lane, 
ad 192, | Fleet-street, near Te ample Bar 


ABRIC.—Bad 


PAPE sR of LINEN I writing- 
While driving a steel pen over most descriptions of paper 
The 
becomes clogged with a woolly detritus, and a blotch reminds him he 
must clear it of the load it has picked up; or, what is still worse, the 
WARR'S paper is manufactured on an improved 
from a pure linen material ; 











= The Star in the East,” after H. Warren. 
| fram the Statue by E. G. Papworth, jan., of the “ Nymph Surprised.’ 
| The literary contents of this number include :—" The Porcelain Manu- 
| facture of China,” “‘ Subjects for the Student in Art ;” 
aper to a man who has to write much is one of the miseries of 
| human life. 


| what vexations and annoyances he encounters! pen catches or | 


its surface is of the highest | 
lai 


ITERARY PROPERTY FOR SALE.—To 
be DISPOSED of, a SHARE in a well-established WEEKLY 
PUBLICATION of a religious but non-sectarian tendency, and suit- 
able for family reading. 
For particulars apply to Mr. JAMES TYLER, Walbrook House, 
Walbrook. 
PINBURGH NEW | 


JOURNAL. 





‘PHILOSOPHICAL 


New Series. 
No. VII. for JULY, price 6s. is now ready. 
__ Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. London: LonomaN and Co. 


Now ready, the Second Number o 
of INGLAND — “MONTHLY 
REVIEW, for AUGUST. 
CONTENTS : 

4. The Religion of Geology. 
5. University Education 
Clerical Training. 

Price One Shilling. 


1 Sinai and Palestine. 
2. The Half-holiday Movement. 
3. Church Missions, 


and 


THE OXFORD — “CAMBRIDGE MAGA- 
ZINE for AUGUST. No. VIIL Price ls. 
CONTENTS: 
On Popular Lectures considered as an Irregular Channel of 
National Education. 
Woman, her Duties, Education, and3Position 
“ Death the Avenger,” and “ Death the Friend.” 
Two Pictures. 
Svend and his Brethren. 
Gertha's Lovers. 
The Burden of Nineveh. 
London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Flect-street. 





THE SCUTARI MON UMENT. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for AUGUST, price 


2s. 6d., contains Engravings from the following Pictures in the 
Royal Collections :—“ and Sin no More,” after E. Corbould, and 
The Sculpture Engraving i is 


“ The Arts of the 
United States;” “ British Artists.—No. 17, W. P. Frith, R.A.,” illustrated ; 
‘Wood Carving by Machinery ;" “The National Gallery;” “Dutch 
Genre-painters,” by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A., illustrated; “ National Art 
and Native Artists—The Seutari Monument;” “ The Exhibition of Art- 
Treasures in Manchester;” “Exhibition of Art and Art-Industry ;" 
“ The Sketcher;” “ The Courts of the Crystal Palace,” iNustrated, &c. &c. 
VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row, London; and all Booksellers. 





finish, and entirely free from these great defects, so much ¢ 
of.—W. and H. 5. WARR, Manufacturing 
63, High Holborn. 


A 


FLEMING'S PHOTOGRAP HIC Y WARE HOU SE. 


Portraits 4} and under, including a Double Achromatic Lens 


beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and pinion (warranted to pro- | 
| duce as perf | 


‘ect a picture and to be as good as the most costly, and 
exchanged if not found every way satisfactory), superior made Camera, 
with twe dark slides and focusing slide, tripod stand with brass top, 


scales and weights, two porcelain pans, bath, avd dipper, glass funnel | 


and measure, book of instructions, and all the prong g A chemicals, 
packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. Next size, 5. 5 
every article as above, but larger in proportion, taking Portraits 6} and 
under. Next size, 111 1ls., taking pictures 9 square and under. 


PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, price 6d. ; 
post, 7 stamps. 


by 


ence on mode erate terms. 


“ARE “MEMORI i Sond “Waele of “the | 


permanent | 
With this view a Committee has been | 


late Archdeacon Hare desire to connect a 


MEMORIAL with his Name 
formed to arrange preliminaries, 


and to collect Subscriptions. If a 


sufficient sum should be raised, it is hoped to found a Triennial His- | 
| torical Prize, bearing his name, in the University of Cambridge. 


COMMITTEE. 
Rev. H. V. Elliott. 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. 
Rev. F. Garden. 


The Hon. Baron Alderson. 
Rev. J. St M. Anderson. 
Lg: Duke of Argyll. 
. W. Blencowe, Esq. Rev. J. Lonsdale. 
Bite Benjamin Brodie, Bart. The Bishop of Oxford. 
The Ear! of Burlington. E. Penrhyn, Esq. 
Hon. Richard Cavendish. Rev. E. Plumptre. 
The Earl of Chichester. J. Spedding, Esq. 
The Bishop of Chichester. Rey. A. P. Stanley. 
Rev. Sir Henry Thompsou, Bart. 
Rev. . Rev. R. C. Trench. 
George Dé ashy, Rev. N. Woodard. 
The Bishop of St. Di avid's. 
Amount of subscriptions already advertised 219i. 13%. Od. 
£ 2 
0 Rev. W. Blencowe ........... 
Rev G. 8. Lonsdale 
| Rev. F. J. A. Host 
| Rev. r. R. Birks 


Rev. = H. Gurney 
Rev. W. Dobson 


The Ear! of Burlington 
Rev. G. 8. Drew 

Tt is re queste ed that all subscriptions to the 
in to the “* Hare Memorial Fund,” at Messrs. 
and Co., St. , James’ s-street. 


above object may be paid 
HERBIES, 





TALE OF SORROW.—The benevolent are 
i earnestly intreated to ASSIST a poor young girl, of 16, who has 
| been in four Hospitals, and is at present an Out-patient at the Brighton 
Infirmary. 


derived great benefit from the advice there. The medical men feel san- 
guine that she will recover her strength if she remains for some time 
longer under their care, but her father being unable, 
tracted affliction, to pay 7s. 64. per week for a lodging for her at Brigh- 
she must forego the future benefit expected, unless some kind 
The case 
$s well known to the Rev. Robert South, M.A., Christ's Hospital, and 
Miss Atkyns, 35, Cadogan-place, and several others. P.S. The girl is 
one of three children ; her mother, who was a governess, is dead; her 
father is a musician, very respectable, though poor. 


Stationers and Printers, | 


, including | 


uvery | 
article in Photography cheaper than any wholesale house in London at | 
GILBERT FLEMING'S, 498, New Oxford-street —FIRST STEPS IN | 


The Art taught free to purchasers, and experienced ope- 
& rators sent to give instructions at duane eir own resi 


| HERAL iD, 


| In2 vols. Vol. 


WASHINGTON 


FARQUHAR, | 
| M. M. HARRIS. 


She was admitted to that Institution about eight months | 
ago, having quite lost the use of her limbs two years ago, and has | 


through her pro- | 


published, rice ls. cloth 
N HOUR WITH THE KINGS, an Easy 


Methed of remembering some of the chief Facts and Dates of 





| English History. By the Rev. THOMAS BOURNE, B.A. 


COMPLETE APPARATUS for £3, taking | 


London: HOULSTON and STONEMAN. 


TOO;” and other Poems. By NEWTON 
GOODRICH. Second Edition, fep. 8vo., handsomely bound, 6s 
Free by post, on receipt of the amount in postage stampa. 
London: E. TOWNSEND, HAMBLIN and Co., 421, Oxford-sireet; 
and all Booksellers. 
y bound in| 
ARE y —" GRADUS, with oo ‘ENGLISH 
MEANINGS. A New Edition, carefully corrected 

London: published by the COMPANY OF STATIONERS, and sold by 
J. GREENHILL, at their Hall, Ludgute- street. 





w ready, post &vo. price 5: 


No 
HETORICAL and LITE RARY DISSER- 
TATIONS and ADDRESSES. By HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 
F.R.S., forming Vol. VII. of the complete Edition of his Lordship's 
Works. 
London and Glasgow : RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co. 


NEWSPA .PERS.—The TIMES or POST 
posted on the evening of pablication, for 23s. a quarter; 
CHRONICLE, DAILY NEWS, or ADVERTISER, 
20s.; TIMES (Second Edition), SUN, GLOBE, or STANDARD, 30. ; 
TIMES (Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers required, and orders must be 
prepaid.—_JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank 
Money-orders payable at chief office. London. 


26s. ; 


30HN’ S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR AUGUST. 
HIE "RRY’S HISTORY of the CONQUEST 
of ENGLAND by the NORMANS; its Causes, and its Conse- 
quences, in England, Scotland, Ireland, and on the Continent. Trans- 
lated from ba Seventh Paris Edition, by WILLIAM HAZLITT, Esq. 
Il., with General Index, and Portrait of William 1. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 3s, 6d. 
Hewry G. Bonn, York-street. Covent-carden. 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR AUGUST. 
IRVING'S LIFE cf 
ENERAL WASHINGTON, satis Edition (uniform 
with Bohn’s Edition of the complete Works.) Vol II!. containing the 
American War during the years 1777, 1778, 1779. Post 8vo.bds. 2s. 6d. 
HENRY G. . Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden. 





XAMINATION QUESTIO 
MARKHAM’ Ss. “EN NGLAND, &c. By 
Third Edition. 
By M. L. BEN- 


Mrs. MARKHAM’S FRAN NCE. 
NETT. ls. 
_RELFE, BROTHERS, School 1 Booksellers, ee Londen. 


Mrs. 


n course of publication, 


riee 5s. each, @ 
pxor OGRAPHIC POW PORTRAITS of of LIVING 
With soproprni my te Notices. 


No. 1, containing PROFESSOR WEN, F.R.S., &c. 

No. 2, THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY. 
No. 3, ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.N.8., &c 
On August 1st, 

No. 4, J. A. ROEBUCK, M.P., &c. 
MAULL and POLYBLANK, 55, Gracechurch-street ; Davin Bocur, 
86, Fleet-street, and all Book and Printsetlers. 








NHE LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK 
ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, payable at every 
important place in Europe. These notes are issued without charge, and 
they are cashed abroad free of commission. The Bank also issues, free 
of charge, Letters of Credit on all the principal cities and towns in 
The Letters of Credit are issued only at the Head Office in 
Lothbury. The Circular Notes may be obtained at the Head Office in 
L othbury, or at any of the branches, viz. :— 
Westminster Branch.. -» 1, St. James’s-square. 
Bloomsbury . 214, High Ho'born. 
Southwark . 8, Wellington-street, Borough. 
Eastern 87, High-street, Whitechapel. 
Marylebone 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-street. 
Temple-bar . 217, Strand. 
The rate of interest allowed on deposits of 500/. and upwards at the 
Bank or any of its branches is x 4 3} per cent 
J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


; “The Complete French Class-Book ' 
public and private schools in Great Britain 


HAVE FRENCH IN | ONE VOLUME. 
w and fnaeeell Editi: “tH CT.A price 6s. 
HE COMPLETE FRENCE CLASS-BOOK ; 
or. Grammatical] and Hdiomatical French Manual. By A. HAVET, 
French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 
This theoretical and practical work contains a Progressive Reader, 
composed of tales, anecdotes, and extracts from the best Frencl 
authors; copious Vocabularies; a complete Accidence and Syutax, 


| exhibiting a continual comparison between the English and Fre: nch 


{tioms; abundant Exercises ; illustrative French Lessons (intgaqitf pet ae 
a preparation for the Exercises) ; and series of Conversatign® : eal a! 
topics: the whole on a plan peculiarly conc ducive to (ha) otyuisber Ns 
correct phraseology, both in speaking and writing. 

Notwithstanding the multiplicity of grammars alréaty firm exist™nee, 


is being rapidly mdeptedin Ming 


; W. ALLAN; and SUMP MARSHY AL 
and Co. 


London: DULAU and Co 
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GERMAN GRAMMAR, on a New and | 
F Simplified Method. By HERR'B. MONCRIFB. Price Is. 6d. | 
London : LONGMAN and Oo. | 


RHE PHILOSOPHY of the ST‘ MAC A, & &e., * 


Illustrated by Experiments upon Himself. By B. MONCRIEF. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN and Co. , 
SBCOND EDITION, IN POCKET SIZE 
Cheaper Edition, in super-royal 32mo., price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE RIVULET : a Contribution to Sacred 


—— By THOMAS T. LYXCH. 
y the same Author, Second Edition, : 
aT AL s of THEOPHILUS TRINAT. 6s. 
on some of the FORMS of LITERA- 
big 
YTURES in AID of SELF-IMPROVEMENT 


Second Edition, 3s. 6d., 
London: LONGMAN, 





just ready. 
Bwow N, GREEN, LONGMANS, and ROBERTS. 
‘NE W EDITION OF CONYBEARE AND HOWSON’S ST. PAU ~ 
Now ready, — ss = square crown 8vo. with numerous Maps and 
suts, and 4 Plates, price 31s. 6d. cloth 
HE LIF iE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. 
By the Rev. W. J. CONYBEARE, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity 
e, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. 8. HOWSON, M.A., Principal of 
th llegiate Institution, Liverpool. Second Edition, carefully revised 
and corrected, and printed in a more conveuient form. 
*,* The Linge Edition, with more numerous Miustrations, in 
Is. 4to. price 24 8s. may be 


had 
n: LONGMAN 







BROWN, GRI 





N, Lone GMANS, and R Ros FR 











WIT and HU MOUR, Second Edition, a 
Selection of the best in the Language for Family Enjoyment. 
Price 4s. 6d. cloth. By the Editors of the Crrric. 
THE CRITIC Office, 29, Essex~-street, Strand. 
ow ready. 
Q AC ‘RED P OETRY : A Selection of the 
\ choicest in the language, for Schools and Families. Price 
4s. Gd. opy sent free by post to any person inclosing the price in 
penny postage-stamps to > CLERICAL JOURNAL Office, 29, Essex- j{ 
treet, Strand ; or by orde all Booksel Hers, — ae 


BEAUTIUL POETRY. — - Monthly, price 


only 4d., completing a yearly volume of the choicest Poetry of 


2 Present and the t; selected by the Kditors.of THE CRITIC. 











fhe vols. for the three last years may be had, price 5s. 6d. each, or 
superbly bound in purple ar d, price 7s. 6d. 
CRITIC Office, 29, Essex- strect, Strand. bes 
Just published, 
MANUAL of SUOTATIONS | from the 
t% ANCIENT, MODERN, ana ORIENTAL LANGUAGES, in- 


cluding Law Phrases, Maxims, Proverbs, and Pamily Mottoes, arranged 
Alphabetically. By Dr. MICHELSEN. Forming a new and con- 
id miarged Edition of Macdomnell's Dictionary of Quotations. 
Pri ve 5s. 6d. cloth. 

London 


THE LIMITED LIABILITY CHRONICL E, 


r SATURDAY LIST, contains all the new Companies; in- 
structions for forming and conducting them; the new prospectuses ot 
Companies; a warning; list of limited liability enterprises, and every 
nformation interesting to the promoters and to the public. A copy 
sent to any person inclosing six postage-stamps to the Office, Essex 
House, Essex-street, Strand. 


\ 7TORKS by MISS CORNER. 

DEAN and Son, 31, Ludgate-hill. 
“The merits of Miss Corner's Histories are such t ed we are not sur. 
at their becomir opular school book Criti 

Miss Corner’s Thirt Histories are well ads sbneers for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 
trasts to those dry epitomes with which chilktren are so often teased. 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates, 

Corner’s History of ENGLAND & WALES. 
Thirty-fourth thousand. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table and 
Index. New Edition, continued to the present date. 3s. 6d. bound. 
With Questions, 4s. 

Corner’s History of TREL AND. 

ind. Plates, Map, and Chror ns Table, and Inde 
2s. 6d. bound. With Questions, 35 

Corner’s History of SCOTLAND. 
Chronological Table, and Index. Twelfth thousand. 
2s, 6d. bound, With Questions, 3s, 

Corner’s History of FRANCE. Plates, 
Chro mological Table, and Index. Fifteenth thousand. New E 

rected to the present time. 2s. 6d.bound. With Questions, 

Corner’s History of GERESCE, with Questions, 
3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. Ninth thousand. 

Corner’s History of ROME, with Questions, 3s. 6d. 





JouN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





Published by 








prised 








Eighth thou. 
. New Réition. 





| 
| 
} 
Plates. Map, | 
New Edition. | 


Map, 





Map of the Empire, and Chronological Table and Index. Twelfth | 
thousand. 
“This is a traly faithfal er useful work, well adapted for Youth, 





ther at school or ¢ he tatest and best authorities have 
on ymnsulted, and tie stance of the discoveries and comments 


freely adopted in this arefi i aecount ‘of the Roman people.” — Herald. 


Corner’s History of GERMANY and the 
GERMAN EMPIRE, incluring Anstria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Plates, Map, Questions, and Chronolegical Table and Index. 

Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 2s. 6d.—Poland and the 
Empire, 3s. 6¢.—Turkey and the Ottoman Empire, including Modern | 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—Italy and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland | 
and Belgium, 2s. 64. bound. } 
4 Prospectus of Miss "s Histories, post free, on application, | 
2 very al allowance to Schools. 


wh 
be 





Russian 





Corner 
and liber | 
. : ——— | 
The First History of England that shonld be 
placed in the hands of a Child. Third Edition. Printed in large type, 
twenty-four pag of tinted plates, 3s, 6d. gilt edges, or in eight divi- 
sions, fancy stiff « vl. each. Without the plates, for the use or 
Schools, 2s. 6d. 
Every Child’s 
ach Chapter 
Price 1s. sewe 
The Pl uy Gr ammiar ; or, 
expl 1 ned ir t and Easy Games. By Miss CORNER. Twelfth 
i i vith iMustrations. Is. sewed; or Is. 6d. bound. 


x hs arles Butler’ 8 3 Bs sy Guide to Geography. | 





overs, 


History of England, with 7 
adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss | 
or ls. 6d. cloth, with the Map 


the Elements of Grammar 


7 

















New and Corn M 2 Five great Divisions of the 
al 1; r M table Productions; and the C.B., &e. 3 vols. 
Chara ir Inhabitants. New Edition. Tenth Thousand. 
lx. 6d. in cloth; er, with the USE of the GLOBES, and SEVEN EVELYN MARSTON B ] | 
SLYPHOGRAPHI MAPS, 2s. bound in cloth. ° y the 
Chi arles Butler’s Guide to Useful Knowledge, | Auther of “Emilia Wyndham.” 3 vols. 
g, in the form of an easy familiar Catechism, a . “The author has made a considerable advance over her 
: _* pote ete teers! noe: areseg sar me ed with the later fictions, She has chosen a new field for the subject of 
Scriptural History Simplified. By Dr. J. KITTO, her t ’ -, yy con 7 i her prir me char: _ tee her 
u Da, a 1d Miss CORNER. Price 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo. pristi ne skill, as well as executed them with her pristine { 
1is Book has been publishee  anatbe plac Dr. Waits’s Schoo] | finish.”’—Spectator. 
T | this subject—the new lights which lat years have thrown | DIANA NYARD B 4 
Sa 1 Histury having discovered inaccuracies in the Doctor's r 
: wy y the Author 
desc riy t ns . . r . ¥ - 
New Book for Children, 8vo. crown, with 4 large page Illustrations by of “ Alice W entworth. 3 vols. : 
Horrison Weir, and 27 other Engravings ‘A powerfully, written tale from which useful lessons on 


he Elephant’s Feast, or the Use of Birds | | 
teasts to Man A book pleasantly and skilfully written, and both 
1g and instruetive for young folks. Price 2s. Gd. cloth gilt, and 


and 





DEAN 
Prayer-bo 


London: vd Son, Printers and a ore, Bible and 


k Warehouse, 31, Ludgate-hill 





THE YOUNG LORD. 


as a story, 
joured. | high principle with which it is pervaded, and the profitable 
| less ms it inculeates.”— Literary Gazette. 


|HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON: 


edges | A NEW NOVEL. 





Just published, crown 8vo., 2s. cloth, lettered, 


HE GOOD TIME COMING. By T. 


ARTHOR, Author of “ The Maiden,” “The Wife,” “ The Mother,” 
J.B. HOpsom, 22, Portugal street, Lincoln‘séon. 


0 the ASTRONOMICAL. — The SIX 
LARGE MAPS of the STARS on the GNOMONIC PROJEC- 
TION by Sir J. LUBBOCK, published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, have passed into the hands of Dean and Son, 31, 
Ludgate-hill, whe have, to effet a wide ion of these b 
maps, reduced them from 15s. to 7s. 6d. the set, trusting to the expec- 
tation of avery large sale for remuneration, and also for the other 
result, an extension of desirable knowledge. 











The SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM. 


Experiences and Studies in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, 
Author of “‘ Purple Tints of Paris.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“We must, however, close this pleasant work; and we do 
so with the impression of having passed a few hours in com- 
pany with a most intelligent and energetic guide.”— 
Atheneum. 


ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL 
IN THE SUMMER OF 1855. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. 


‘Mr. White’s volume abounds in pictures and adventures, 
and is one of the liveliest and most attractive books of its 


class that has appeared for many a season,”—Literary 
Gazette. 


A VACATION in BRITTANY. 
By C. R. WELD, 

Author of ‘‘ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada.” 

With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“ Agreeably written, and cleverly fllustrated.”— 

London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Author of ‘ 








13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT | 


(SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN) 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


.| THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


—_@— 


MEMOIRS of the COURT of the 


By the 
Com- 


REGENCY. From Original Family Documents. 
DUKE -~s BUCKINGHAM and CHANDOS, K.G. 
plete in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 30s. bound. 


| REVELATIONS of PRISON LIFE; 


with an Inquiry Into Prison Discipline and Secondary 
Punishments. By GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 
Twenty-five Years Governor of the House of Correction at 
Coldbath Fields. 2 vols, 2s, 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and Discoveries daring Soar 8 Wanderings in the 
Wilds of South-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN 
ANDERSSON. Second Edition, royal 8vo. with Map and 
upwards of 50Tllustrations, representing Sporting Adven- 
tures, subjects of Natural History, Devices for Destroying 
Wild Animals, &ce. 30s. handsomely bound. 


‘EASTERN HOSPITALS AND 


ENGLISH NURSES: the Narrative of Twelve Months’ 
Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali and Seutari. By 
A LADY VOLUNTEER. 2 vols. with Milustrations. 21s. 


‘A SUMMER IN NORTHERN 


EUROPE; 
land, the 
BUNBURY, 


THE 


including Sketches in Sweden, 
Aland Islands, Gothland, &c. 
Author of ** Life in Sweden.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
By 
Author of ** The Discipline of Life,’ &. 2 vols. 


* This new novel, by Lady Emily Ponsonby, is interesting 
and still more to be commended for the tone of 


Norway, Fin- 
By SELINA 
2 vols. 21s. 


a Naval Novel. By Capt. Sir EDWARD BELCHER, R.} 





ife may be drawn.”—- Literary Gazette. 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
By Mrs. TROL- 


LOPE. 


Atheneum, | 


the | 





read 
(JLAUD WILFORD: 


1 vol. 
oe: seein’ “— Co. 
isday, price 
KETCHES ona TA LES. of. the SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. By ELIZA EDMONDSTON. 
Edinburgh: SUTHERLAND and KNOX. London: SIMPKIN, 
STALL and Co, 


roan; 3s, cl oth 
AYLOR’S SYSTEM of ST ENOGRAPRY, 
or Short-hand Writing. 


A New Edition. With Additional 
j poe Rd New Tables. Revised and improved by JOHN HENRY 
10 


a Romance in 








London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


em Ru ABB'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES, TENTH EDITION. 
NGLISH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED ; ; in 
4° Alphabetical Order: with copious Illustrations and Examples, 
drawn from the best Writers. To which is added, an Index to the 
Words. By GEORGE CRABB, A.M. 10th Edition. 8vo. 15s. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


STANDARD 1 ITALIAN AND FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
M4& TINELLI’S ITALIAN and FRENCH, 

and FRENCH and ITALIAN DICTIONARY, in Two Parts; 
abridged from Alberti’s: with the Technical Terms of the Arts and 
Sciences, and Conjugations of Regular and [rregular Verbs, for the Use 
both of Italians and French. Revised by M. SANTAGNELLO, Author 
of an “Italian Grammar,” &c. 7th London Edition, 1 vol, square, 9». 
roan lettered ; or, 2 vols. 8s. 6d. sewed. 
_ London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


THROWER’S ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. 


Just published, Twelfth Thousand, 12mo, 2s. clot’ 
( UESTIONS in ARITHMETIC. By 
v, WILLIAM THROWER, Arithmetical Master in the Englis); 
Department of the Free Grammar School of King Edward the Sixth, 
Birmingham. 


Also, 
ANSWERS to the QUESTIONS 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
and WRIGHT. 


DWARDS' GREEK DELECTUS. 


Z REEK DELECTUS ; or First Lessons in 


| Greek C ar with X adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton 
| pM ae with otes on some peculiar passages, and a Lexicon 
| Verborum. t B EDWARDS, M.A. 
throughout, 1 2mo. hy Gas cloth. 

KEY to Ditto, 4s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ EXEMPLA GRECA MINORA; 
or, First Series of Examples to be turned from English into Greek 
| with a Lexicon of all the Words, in English and Greek. 2nd edition. 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


| JACOBS’ LATIN READERS.— New and Improved Editions. 
ATIN READER. art I. selected from 
4 Phedrus, Zsop, &c. By Professor JACOKS. 5th Edition 

| With the addition of the Quantity where requisite, and of a few Notes, 

| pointing out the derivation and — of the more difficult words 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth (Simpkin and Co. 

| LATIN. READER. Part IT. Selected from 
Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 9th Edition, on the same plan. 12mo. 3s. cl. 

| *,* These works by Professor Jacobs abound both with instruction 

and entertainment, and are full of interest. 

| 

| 











in the above. 
Birmingham ; BEILBY 





Fifth Edition, revised 





and Co. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Of whom may be h 


ELEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS “and 
PENTAMETERS. By the late Rev. poss aoe. ot we 
ait by the Rev. G. C. ROWDEN, D.C o. 3s, clot 

ATIN VERSIFICATION SimP L FIED. By 


J.C AREY, LL.D. 5th Edition. Tmo. 2s. cioth. 
| The Rev. T. K. Arnold recommends this work, as fitted te precede his 
| Introduction to Latin Verse Composition. 


Just published, 8vo. cloth 


PRACTICAL TREA TISE 6 on DISORDERS 
of the STOMACH with FERMENTATION, and on the CAUSES 
and TREATMENT of INDIGESTION, &c. By JAMES TURNBULL, 
M.D,, Physician to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary 
London: JouN CHURCHILL, New Barlingten-strect. 


"Now ready, a New -Ealtion A asd es ~ 15 gilt, ls. 6d.; by post 


m sta’ 
HE ART of PRESERVING the TEETH, 
and RESTORING THEM WHERE LOST. With directions 
for the Management of Children’s Teeth. By JOSIAH SAUNDERS, 
Dentist to the St. George's and St. James's Dispensary, &c. 
London : W. SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly; by ow from 
the Author, 16, Argyll- street. Regent- street. 


Just published, price ls. (by post, free, for 14 stamps), 
7 
I EBILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a com- 
plete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing Disorders ; 

showing the advantages of the use of the microscope in detecting, by 
scientific examination, the causes which commonly lead to its oceur- 
rence, the symptoms which indicate its presence, and the means to be 
adopted for its cure. By SAMUEL LA MERIT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, 
Londen. 

SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row and from the Author, who 
may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock till 2, and from 
6 till 8 


WORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL. 
NATIONAL MISSIONS: 
10s. fd. 
The EL EMESTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


| five Lectures, 7s. 


lise bm The AGEN TS of CIVILISATION. 


The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s. 
| The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 


a Lecture, 6d. 
DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 


‘he 
Discourse, 6d. 


SACRAMENTAL SE RVIC ES, 6d. 
The LESSONS of the PESTIL ENCE: a Discourse, 


6d. 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
| CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 
THE CREED of a MAN: 
| System of Individualism. 4d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

** A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated expressions 
and opinions seattered through it, few can read as a whole without 
becoming wiser and better men.”—J. D, MORELL'S Philosophical Tenden- 

| cies of the Age. 

“The best English book Lever read. Best as to matter and best as 
tomanner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poem -its language, the 
gracetullest, manliest Saxon.” —E. P. O’KELLY'S Consciousness. 

“ A work of singular originality, though not free from the fancies and 
| eccentricities which frequently accompany trae genius."—Chambers's 
| Edinburgh Journal, 

“ Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy, will 
derive pleasure and improvement from the many exquisite touches of 
feeling and the many pictures of beauty which mark its pages. The 

| expansive philosophy, the penetrative intellect, and the general hu- 
| manity of the author, have rendered The Elements of Individualism a 
| book of strong and general interest." — Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here isa speaker 
and thinker whom we may securely feel to be a lover of truth exhibiting 
in his work a form and temper very rare and peculiar in our time.’’- 

| Manchester Examiner. 
TRUBNER and Co. 12, Paternoster-row. 














Sixteen Lectures. 





Ten Lectures, 


a Summary of the 
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APPROVED 
SCHOOL BOOKS. 





? ’ 7 f — 

case's Practical Geometry : 

Being an Introduction to every Branch of Mathematical 
Drawing. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. with addi- 
tional Examples and Questions. Dedicated, by express 
permission, to H.lt.H. Prince Albert. Price 2s. 6d, with 
x2 Diagrams. 


** Recommended by the Government Department of 


Science and Art. 
Third Edition, 12mo. price 3s. 6¢., with nearly 200 Diagrams, 


4 9 y ’ 

Quested’s Land Surveying. 
The Art of Land Surveying, exptained by Short and Easy 
Rules. The Work is intended not only for the use of 
Schools, but is so arranged as to enable Farmers, 
Stewards, and others, to acquire a practical knowledge of 
the art without the aid of a master. The examples given 
are of almost every varied form of inclosures, with the 
method of measuring, mapping, and computing their 
quantities—setting out cants in woods ind fields—costs of 
fencing—system of estimating the quantities of fodder- 
stacks, mixens, &c. &c. By JOHN QUESTED, Surveyor. 
*.* This Edition, greatly enlarged and otherwise 


improved, has received the approval of the Government | 


Committee of Council on Education. 


By the same Author, price 2s. 6<. 


The Mechanics, and the School Boy’s | 


Steps to the Mathematics. 


Being the Science of Geometry, arranged on a novel prin- 


ciple, and explained in the most familiar manner, so that 
it can be easily comprehended by persons studying, without 
the help of a master; and equally useful to the ‘Teacher 
in giving instruction to his P upils. 





1100 Questions on the Globes. 

De signed as a Companion or Appendix to any tre itise on 

t By WILLIAM HARDCASTLE, Professor of 
Ms athemn 1atics and Languages. 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

A KEY to the above is published, in which 
every Question is answered at length, the solutions being 
given in detail, so that the Teacher may by it alone test 
the accuracy of his Pupil’s work, and in case of error point 
out at once where and how it occurs, 

By the same author, 
A Genealogical Text-Book of British 
History, 
With 600 Examination Questions. Third Thousand. 
Key, 28. 

First Lessons in Rational Arithmetic. 

ls. Key, 2 





A Catechism of Astronomy and the Use | 


of the Globes. 
648 Questions and Problems. Second Edition. 2s 


An enlarged Edition (Fourth Thousand), price 4s. 

3 Y 7 . 
1000 Oral French Exercises. 

In PHRASEOLOGY, IDIOMS, and SY TRONY MB. By H. 

S. TURRELL, late Head Master of the Brighton Proprie- 

tary School. 

“A very superior book both in design and execution.”— 
From the Educational Record of the British and Foreign 
School Society. 


By the same, an enlarged Edition, price 4s. 6d. (above 400 
pages), 


et de MORALE, en PROSE. et en VERS. 
“Students of French could not use a better book.”—Critic. 


Fifth Thousand. 12mo. price 5s. 


Davenport's Class-Book ; 


DR. CONOLLY’S NEW WORK ON THE INSANE. 
a sindined, in ieee Mme th, 
THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 
WITHOUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 
BY JOHN CONOLLY, M.D., Consulting Physician to Hanwell Asylum. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, i 


EVELEEN. By E, L. A. BERWICK, 


Author of ‘*The Dwarf.” 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


SIR JOHN FORBES’S NEW WORK. 








Just published, in post 8vo. with Map and View, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
al Ah Vy. YT T TXT T r ‘ T 
SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY AND THE TYROL, 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1855 
BY SIR JOHN FORBES, 
Author of “A Physician's Holiday,” &c. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 
THE THIRD VOLI UME OF 
Che Clerical Fournal and Church and Caiversity Chronicle ; 


Containing an ample and impartial Record of Ecclesiastical Literature and Progress, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 1855. 
Volumes I. and II. for 1853 and 1854 may still be had, price of Vol. I. 10s. 6d. and 
Vol. II. price 15s. each, in cloth boards. 
*,* To the Theological and Historical Student these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 
By order of any Bookseller, or to be had from the Publisher, 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29, Essex-street, Strand, London. 


NEW TALES 
BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 


AND 
MISS WARNER, Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 


In reply to numerous inquiries relative to the forthcoming Tales by Mrs. Stowe a1 d Miss Warver, the publishers beg t 
state that the English Copyright will be legally secured and assigned to them. Recognising the importance of the interests 





| involved in successfully maintaining the right of foreign authors, they have acted ur aa the highest legal opinion, and are 


fully prepared to institute proceedings against any person attempting an infringement thereof 
Whilst thus maintaining the principle of protection and remuneration to foreigners for the publication of their works in 


| this country, the publishers have determined not to avail themselves of it to the prejudice of either authors or the public 


Both the above-mentioned distinguished authors have established for themselves an extensive and well-merited reputation 
in this country, and a circulation for their works the rapidity and extent of which forms an epoch in publishing; and it 
would seem at once both unwise and unjust to diminish the number of their readers by fixing prices calculated to limit 
their sale. 

Both works may be expected in the course of August ; and editions will be published at such prices as will render them 


| accessible by all classes, 


Lecons Francaises de Littérature | 


Or, READINGS in UNIVERSAL MODERN HISTORY, 


Chronological and Biographical, with Notes of the most 
remarkable Inventions and Discoveries, and Chronological 
Tables of Contemporary Sovereigns. By JOHN DAVEN- 
PORT, Joint Editor of Petronj and Davenport's “ Italian 
Dictionary.” 
*¥* This book has received the approval of the 
Government Committee of Council on Education. 
Fourth Edition, 18mo. price 2s. 
. . ve Y 
White's First Greek Lessons. 
A Course of Study so arranged as to require no previous 
study of the Grammar. By CHARLES WHITE, M.A, 
Cambridge. Each Lesson is preceded by a Vocabulary, 
and a copious Index Verborum is printed at the end of the 
volume. 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. price 1s. 62. 


a Y 
Dobney's Prayers for Schools : 

A FORMULARY of DEVOTION, arranged after the 
manner of the Book of Common Prayer, both Pupils and 
the Principal taking their part: composed chiefly in the 
language of Scripture, and arranged for the morning and 
evening of each day in the week; to which are — a 
few Prayers for Special Occasions. By the Rey. J. T. 
DOBNEY 

RELFE BROTHERS, 150, Aldersgate-street, London 


— 
RELFE BROTHERS, School Booksellers, General 


School Stationers, §c. §c., supply every Requisite for 
School and College Use on the most liberal terms, 


@= Orders received by all Booksellers in Town and Country, and at the Railway Book-Stalls. 
SAMPSON LOW, SON, and CO., 47, Ludgate-hiil. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


HE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS, RECENTLY ADDED TO THIS 


LIBRARY, will serve to indicate its character :— 








Macaulay’s England, Vo's. III. and IV. | The Crown Ward—Clara. Hamilton's Travels in Africa 
Ferguson's Travels in America Essays, by David Massor Wills’s Trave!s in the High an § 
Cockburn's Memorials of his Time. The Rivulet, by T. T. Lynct Hamley’s Story of the Campaign 
Ferrier’s Caravan Journey. Knights and their Days, by | I Andersson's Visit to Lake Ngami 
Oliphant's Transcaucasian Campaign. Bunbury's Travels in Northern I pe. | Porter's Residence in Damascus. 
Fulcher's Life of Gainsborough. Helps’s Spanish Conquest in America Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 
Froude’s History of England. De Cressy.—Compensatior It Ne weomes.— Rachel Gray. 

| Dupuis’s Holy Places of Palestine. Fergusson's Handbook of Architecture Chesterton’s Prison Life. _ 
John Halifax, Gentleman. Labarte’s Handbook of Art Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage 
Ryland’s Life of Kitto. Memoirs of Mrs, Fitzherbert Salad for the Social. 
The Quadroon, by Captain Mayne Reid The Lover’s Seat, by Kerelm 11 igby Modern Society in Rome. 
St. John’s Sub-Alpine Kingdom. Mansfield's Buenos Ayres Prescott’s Philip the Second. 
Montalembert’s Future of England. Diana Wynyard.—Evelyn Marst The Englishwoman in America 
White’s Walk through Tyrol. Memoirs of Sydney Smith Thomas R a kes’s Journal. 
Guizot’s Life of Richard Cromwell. Baikie’s Exploring Voyage The Englishwoman in Persia. 
Taylor's Adventures in the Crimea Beaumarchuis and his Times The Martins of Cro’ Martin 
The Last of the Arctic Voyages. Hertha, by Frederica Bre ; Alexander's Life of Wardlaw 
Weld's Vacation in Britanny. Wagner’s Travels in Persia. Murray’s Lands of the Slat e and 
Vaughan’'s Hours with the Mystics. Rogers's Table-talk. Free. 
Lowth’s Wanderer in Arabia. After Dark, by Wilkie Col Burton’s El-Medinah and Meccal 
Doran's Queens of House of Hanover. Wilson's Noctes Ambrosia! Buckingham’'s Court of the Regency 
Forbes’s Sight-seeing in Germany. Lewes’s Life of Goéthe. Butler’s Ancient Philosophy. 

Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs, and an ample supply is | ided of all the principal New Works 
as they appear. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly reduced prices for Cas 
may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, New Oxford-street, London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester 
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“ The best Educational Works published are those by INCE and GILBERT.” 


In a few days, in 18mo. price only 1s. sewed; or strongly bound in cloth, price 1s. 6d. (postage free at the same prices, if remitted direct to the Publisher), 


QUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, 


MATHEMATICAL, PHYSICO-POLITICAL, and STATISTICAL. 
By PROFESSOR WALLACE, M.A. 


Of the University of Glasgow, and Collegiate Tutor to the University of London. 


With superior Maps of the World, in Hemispheres; Map of tne British Isles; Plans of the Rivers, Mountains, &c. 





Avutnor’s Prerace.—There are two errors into which writers of books on 
the Science of Geography are prone to fall. The one is, a tendency to overload 
their text-book with mathematical and statistical details, and to fill its pages 
with complete lists of political divisions and subdivisions, and names of places. 
The other is, an attempt to crowd them with information relating to national 
history, natural history, commerce, politics, religion, and a great variety of 
other subjects foreign to the real nature of the Science. 

In drawing up these “ Outlines,” the Author has, in the space allotted to him, 

ndeavoured to avoid both of these errors, by giving in the following pages only 
the more prominent and important facts relating to the physical appearance and 
political divisions of the surface of the earth. Such mathematical and statistical 
details have been given as tend to give the learner precise and accurate notions 
of the earth as a whole; and such an account of its larger divisions and sub- 
divisions into continents and countries, empires and kingdoms, has been supplied, 


as will enable him to attain a comprehensive grasp of the subject. This is all 


Price only Is. sewed, or 1s. 6d. in stout cloth boards (postage free at the same prices, if 


remitted direct te the Publisher), 
With a very useful Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, 


‘E'S (HENRY, M.A.) 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


REMARKS on MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &e. 
By JAMES GILBERT. 


In consequence of the rapidly-extended approval of this work, every page 
has again been very much enlarged and improved. The present impression 
of 4000 copies, now at press, brings the sale up to 100,000!! This unprece- 
dented recognition of its merits has prompted the proprietor still further to 
perfect the work, by extending the description of the last twenty-five years of 
our history, and by adding Historical and Genealogical Tables of Contem- 
poraneous History. 

It is a gratifying fact to add, that this is the only book appointed by the 
Educational Branch of the Society of Arts (His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
President) a3 tests for their Examinations of the Prize Students on the = | 
of English History. It is now also approved by Her Majesty's Committee of 
Council on Education. 


With Interesting 


“A new, enlarged, and improved edition of a work, which has long been favourably 
known in schools and families. It is admirably calculated to do what it pretends to do— 
that is, to put the young pupil in posse-sion of an accurate knowledge of the leading events 
of English History.”— Zait'’s Magazine, 


** We are glad to see a new and improved edition of ‘Ince’s Outlines of English History,’ 





i, which on its first appearance obtained our approval, and has since been well re- 
ed by the public.” The Fourth Review of the Atheneum. 

“ W e are} leased to sce this very valuable volume still being multiplied, and extending 
the sphere of its useful oper ‘ation. The present edition is very much extended and im- 
proved. It now er nbodic s, to an extent nowhere else to be found within the same space, 
ihe main fuets of the history of this great country, and is calculated to be alike useful to 
old a young.” — The Christian Witness. 

** A great deal of information in a small compass; and the author has availed himself of 
the lutest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to C atechisms. It contributes to 
the f ation of more lo views, both by the teacher and scholar. Catechisms are the 
school-books of parrots.’ —Spec stator. 





| that should be attempted in the first study of the science; and it is hoped that 
these “Outlines ” will be found of great advantage to learners in this respect. 

A Chapter has been added on the Statistical Geography of the Countries be- 
longing to the Great Powers which rule the World, both in the Eastern and 
Western Hemispheres. At the present crisis pf the world’s history, this will be 
found of great utility, not only to the learner, but also, it is hoped, both to the 
merchant and the politician. 

This book should be read and studied with constant reference to the Maps of 
the World and of its different Continents, as well as of its Countries, Empires, 
and Kingdoms. It will answer, in addition to the Maps given in the book, any 
set of accurate maps, whether large or small; and will be found particularly 
useful in classes where large maps are placed before the pupils or on the walls 
of the School-room. The Lists of the Latitudes and Longitudes of Places will 
also be found to supply a great desideratum, in exercises both on the Globe and 
on the Map. 


In 18mo. price 1s. sewed, or Is. 6d. stout cloth boards, the Thirteenth Thousand of 
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A New, Revised, and much extended Edition, brought down to 1856. 

“It affords a very pleasing view of the whole History of France. The author being 
gifted with a philosophical mind and a classical taste, the subjects, though treated in a 
detached, are far fron being treated in a dry and unentertaining manner."’— The Times. 

“Mr. Ince is not one of those men who speak much without saying anything: he says 
much in a few words.”"—French Paper. 
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OUTLINES OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. 
By JAMES GILBERT. 


*,* This Edition has been very much extended and improved. By an 
enlargement of the size of the page, and careful arrangement of the type, a very 


| great quantity of highly valuable information has been added. 


“The ‘ Outlines of General Knowledge’ embrace a great variety of facts connected with 
the natural sciences. Even the names of all the divisions into which the moderns have 
classified knowledge fi'l no inconsiderable space. Add to them the names and heights of 
mountains, and names and lengths of rivers, the names of constellations, the names of the 
chemical elements, the amount of population of the different kingdoms of the world, the 
amount of their respective taxation per head, &c. &c., and the mere nomenclature seems 
caleulated to fill a tolerably large book. All this, and more than this, is collected in Mr. 
Ince’s ‘ Outlines ;' and those not accustomed to the art of the author will wonder how one 
small head could carry all he has brought together.”—The Economist. 

“Contains for its size a remarkable quantity of interesting and well-arranged informa- 
tion. It would make a valuable present to Sunday-schools and lending libraries.” — 
Atheneum. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
We are now fairly in the dull season of the year, 
when nothing of literature flourishes but the 
last new novel destined to be cut open on the 
sands of Margate while waiting for the turn of 
the tide and the matutinal dip. Parliament has 
been dismissed for the season; the Court is rusti- 
cating; legislators are looking out their salmon- 
rods and cleaning their guns in anticipation of 
the coming TWELFTH; Moral Philosophy is 
solacing itself at Herne Bay amid the bathing 
machines and the shrimps; while Physical 
Philosophy is hunting butterflies and chipping 
rocks in the bright bays of the Devonshire 
coast. Such of London as is yet in town seizes 
every opportunity to picnic ‘and escape for an 
hour or two out of its own smoke; the civic 
committees put their gingerbread barge into 
requisition and feast right royally beside the 


eyots of Old Father Thames; those who love | 


music and flowers and all that is great and | 
beautiful in art go down to Sydenham as often as 
they can, and take a taste of fairy land; the mem- 
bers of the universities flood the land; the law- 
yers are looking forward to “ the Long Vacation ;” 
—in a word, we are in the holidays. 

We are sorry to hear that the Marylebone 
Free Library Scheme has proved so unsuccessful 
that its managers are seriously talking of closing 
it. The supporters of the compulsory principle 
regard this as a great fact, and tauntingly ask 
the voluntarians what they can expect to prosper 
after this. Remembering that the compulsory 
party is very strong in Marylebone, we hope that 
the failure does not arise from want of support 
on the part of those who, not being able to have 
a good thing their own way, are determined to be 
without it altogether. We do not say that it is 
so, but hint at it as just possible. 

Parliameut has very properly objected to ganc- 
tion Mr. Herwoon’s scheme for a retranslation 
of the Bible. We say very properly, because it 
is apparent that the feeling of the great majority 
of persons in this country who care about such 








| a ministerial finger in the pie; 
| @ Minister of Public Instruction, with a seat in 
| the House of Commons ez officio. 




















things at alli is not in Sint our of naliitine with the | 
present version. 

The Education Bill, which was one of the last, 
and perhaps also one of the most important 
measures of the session, has provoked much and 


very «acrimonious criticism. The Government 
aver that it is not expedient that 876,937/. per 
annum should be expended without there being 
so they have got 


In the eyes of 
the Government and its supporters this may very 


| probably mean nothing more than one more vote 


to support the weak majorities of next session; 


| but in the eyes of the country it will look very 


like another step in that grand centralisation 


| scheme in which the Premier, Sir Bensamin 
| Hacr, and Sir Georce Grey, are faust meshing 
| the institutions of the country. 


The National Gallery feud seems rather to 


and as new combatants enter the field. The 
National Gallery Reform Association have re- 
printed their “Protest and Counter-Statement 
against the Report of the Select Committee on 
the National Gallery for 1853,” in which the 
present management, Str Caartes Eastiake, 
and the travelling agent, Mr. Muenpier, are 
roundly abused. According to the Pro- 
testants, the Prince Consort’s scheme for 
removing the Gallery is part of a gigantic job 
for handing over the building in Trafalgar- square 
to the Royal Academy. 
bered that the Royal Academy is, afterall, only < 


private society, and not a very well managed one | 


either, accused (and it may be with some 
justice) of doing its work with partiality, and of 
rendering itself the instrument of a clique rather 
than striving to be the grand exponent of a 
National School. We remind our readers of 


| these facts in order that they may perceive that 
! . 
| the Royal Academy can scarcely be considered 


in the light of a great national institution. Now, 
it appears from the statements put forward by 
the National Gallery Reform Association (and 
they quote chapter r and verse in support of what 
they say) that the Royal Academy has no righit 


| at all, de jure, to any portion of the building in | 


Trshhaabaahhts, but is only there on sufferance, 


so long as the trustees of the National Gallery | 


permit it to remain there. It appears, therefore, 
that all theoutcry aboutovercrowding the national 
collection is sheer nonsense. Let the Trustees 
give the Royal Academicians notice to quit, and 
make them find a new place for themselves with 


the large balance they now have at their bankers’, | 


and there will be no need to talk of crowding for 
a century at least. 


We have before taken occasion to hint at the 


jobbery which pervades the distribution of Go- 


vernment patronage in the execution of national 
works of art, projected in commemoration of 
great events. The English sculptors, indignant 


at the undue preference accorded to foreign | 


artists, have taken the bull by the horns in the | 4 
| Epwop. B. SrepHens. PETER 


J. SHExwoop WestMA- HH. H. Arnmsreap. 


following letter to Sir Bensamis Hatt, which 
speaks too plainly for itself, and expresses itself 
in too straightforward, fair, and manly tones, to 
need any comment from us:— 

To the Right Hon. Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart. 

We, the undersigned, British sculptors, feel assured 
that we shall not be deemed intrusive or officious in 
addressing the following statement to a minister of 
the Crown charged with the supervision of the public 
monuments of the country. 

We have observed with regret that frequent attempts 
| have been lately made by the most influential organ 
of the daily press to disparage the ability of British 
sculptors, and to defend as an inevitable necessity a 
recourse to foreign artists. It is moreover reported 
that a large sum of money is about to be devoted to 
a monument to the Duke of Wellington, and another 
sum to a memorial at Scutari, to the brave men who 
have fallen in the late war; and in the present tem- 
per of the public mind, and in the disposition of some 
who exercise the patronage of the country, we are 
not without apprehension that due justice will fail to 
be done to the English sculptor. 

We desire to guard ourselves against the imputa- 
tion of an illiberal jealousy of the foreigner. Art is 
a universal language, and the artist should find him- 
self a native of every great city of the world. There 
has never been a time when the English court 
and the English people have not received with ready 
welcome the foreign painter, architect, and sculptor. 
May it be thus always! But we claim for native 
talent that it also should be sought for and appre- 
ciated. 
amongst the sculptors of England. 
of indisputable excellence from the hands of living 
artists, that attest the contrary. What is lamentably 
true is this—that means have rarely been adopted 


It should be remem- | t : npet 
| against an incompetent or partial judge. 


| invite every artist resident in th 


| E. H. Batty, R.A 


R.A. 
J. H. Fotey, A.R.A. 
| H. WEEKEs. 
J. Evan Tuomas. W. F. 
| F. M. Mrvver. 


It is not true that there is a dearth of genius | 
There are works | 


for committing public works to the men of greatest 
merit amongst us. We would humbly suggest that, if 


| the patronage of the nation were exercised with more 


care and discrimination, and with a genuine desire 
to discover the worthiest on whom to bestow it, the 


| public monuments of England would no longer be 


appealed to as displaying in so many instauces a 
painful mediocrity. 

None can feel more deeply than ourselves the de- 
gradation which the sculpture of England has suffered 
during the last fifty years, from the erection in 0 ur 
metropolitan Cathedral, the Abbe ay, and Guildhal}, 
of the huge puerilities and distressing allegories 
which deface the walls of those buildings. But let it 
be borne in mind that, while large sums were being 
lavished upon such productions as these, Flaxman 
and Banks were alive, needy, and seeking employ- 
ment. Men who were neglected year after year, by 
the Government and th > municip al; antheition of that 
time, are now the boa vast of every ba ‘li 
are acknowledged to have earned a 
tation. 

To approach somewhat nearer to our own times, we 





hi nan, and 








} ° 
suropeal repu- 


would point to a fact of no little significance. A 
sculptor of the name of Watson recently died: he 
was an industrious artist, and a competitor for most 
of the public monuments erected in his day. He 


never obtainec a commission ; but the rejected models 
which he exhibited on such occasions are now sough 
for with avidity, and studied by living artists. 
Whether the same unfortunate method of sele a } 
still attends upon us, we must leave others to decide. 
We must observe, however, that there is an increas- 
ing indisposition amongst artists of acknowledged 
merit to enter into any public competition. It is felt 
that a proposal for a general competition is no security 


To combat this indisposition, to foster the genius of 
the country, to secure for our greatest monuments the 
artists of the greatest power, we would finally sub- 
mit—tirst, that in every etnpetnion a public exhi- 
bition of the models of all competitors should precede 
the selection of any one of them, and, secondly, that 
such selection should be made by a committee so 
constituted that the body of artists as well as the 
public in general may confide in them. 

To a public competition so conducted, we cheerfally 
» United Ki gdom, 
and we rest confident that, patronage being like ; 
and wisely exercised, there will no Ion ger | 








be an im- 
pression abroad in this country that the Eng 
sculptor is unequal to the celebration of E: 
heroisin. 

We have the honour, with great respect, to sub 
scribe ourselves : 





Henry Weica.y, Chairman 
JAMES SEGUIER. 

P. M ACDOWEL L, R.A Josu. DurHAamM. 

W. Caper Mar SHALL, J. EDWARDS. 

t Freperick Tur 

Epwp. Daven 

Tuomas EARLE. 

WooDINGToN. 

Joun Hoa: 

Epwp. ALFR 

JOHN Epw. 

GEORGE NELSON. 

Avex. Hawnpysii 
Rircure, A.R.S 


THos. THORNYCROF?. 
ALFRED Hone. 
Timothy BurLer 
Wittram Beune. 
Matruew Nose. 





Joun HANcock. James Lort. 


Joserpu R. Kirk, R.1.A- 


Houuiys, 


ALEX. Munro. 


corr. 

The Oaford and Cambridge Magazine, : 
periodical i in which we have hitherto distinguished 
much that is valuable and sound, has been de- 
voting its ingenuity and eloquence to an apo- 
theosis of Marshal Sr. ARNaup. Remembering the 
part which that unscrupulous soldier took in the 


2 young 





wholesale slaughter of the Parisians on the 4th 
of December 1851, we cannot read such passages 
as the fullowing without a sensation of sickening 
disgust :— 

The man of refined and elegant mind and feeling, 
winning the hearts of all around him; the able gene- 
ral. de voted to his duty and sympat! g kee -_ and 


actively in all the sufferings of his soldiers ; _the 
patriot, anxions above all things for the alo 
France—such is the character which these private 
letters, added to what we know of his public life, 
disclose to us. 








The writer of the article dismisses the horrid 
scenes which followed the coup ddéat ina brief 
sentence :— 

Before morning, the leaders of the opposition in 
the Assembly are arrested, the doors of the house shut 
and guarded, and Paris placarded with the Presid 
decree of the National Assembly dissolved ; universal 
suffrage re-established, the state of siege declared in 
Paris, and the people convoked in their comitia to 
vote upon the ratification of the President's act. 
Such was the revolution of the 2nd of December. 

Aye, and something else; besides all this there 
were more than two thousand people (most of 
whom had doue nothing to deserve such a fate) 
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lying stark in the streets of Paris, shot down by | 
the command of this heroic soldier. 

Mr. Frevericx Devon, assistant keeper of 
records, is imitating Mr. Hepwortu Dixon as a 
controverter of Macauray, and has put forth a 
pamphlet to rehabilitate the character of GrorGE, 
first Lord Darrmoutn, from the grave charge of 
treason preferred against him by the great his- 
torian. So far from being the character Mr. | 
MacavuLay represents him to have been, Mr. 
Devon avers that, “ whether viewed as a states- 
man, as a councillor, or as 4 naval hero fighting 
the battles of his country, or in his private or 
domestic life, his character shines forth with 
unsullied honour.” Mr. Macaciay charged Lord 
Dartmouta with breaking his oath of allegiance‘ 
but offers no proof of the fact. It is true that he 
tells us that “Ais mind was constantly occupied 
b schemes,” &c.; “he flattered himself,” &c. ; 
but surely something more definite is required to 
substantiate a charge of high treason against the 
memory ofa man! Certainly the Crown officers 
took no steps to bring Lord Darrmoutu to 
punishment, although Lords Licnrire.p, Saris- 
BURY, Montcomery, Preston, and other conspi- 
rators, were punished with the rigour of the law. 
Mr. Devon declares that Mr. Macauvay derived 
the materials for his charges from CLARK’s 
“Life of James II.,” which he characterises as 
“a work of no authority.” Indeed, it appears, 
from all the facts stated, that Lord Dartmoutu 
behaved exactly as any high-minded Englishman 
would have done under similar cireumstances. He 
remained true to the Constitution, and preferred 
the salvation of his country to a blinded adherence 
to a weak and tyrannical king. Yet he was not 
ungrateful to that king, who, in his hour of pros- 
perity, had befriended him; and, as Burner 
testifies of him, “he was the worthiest nobleman 
of the Court of James IL, to whose fortunes he 
adhered, though he had always opposed the 
counsels which were the causes of his distress; 
and when he could not act for his Majesty, 
would not, as another favourite did, act against 
him; and was, indeed, one of the worthiest men 
of his Court.” It now remains to be seen whether 
Mr. Macavtay will condescend to reply to this. 
Sheltering himself behind his lofty position, he 
has not vouchsafed any answer to Mr. Herwortn 
Drxon’s unanswerable case; but the official 
status of his present opponent will probably com- 
pel him to take some less dignified but more 
satisfactory course. 

Since our last impression we have received 
several letters in reply to “ D.’s” query as to 
OLIVER GoLpsmitn’s “ Madame Blaise.” The 
following appear the most to the point :— 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Essays in Philosophy. By AtexanpeR CAMPBELL 
Fraser, A.M. Edinburgh: Kennedy. 1856. 
In whatever pertaineth to metaphysics the Scotch 
fulfil admirably the office of policemen; but 
they do not fulfil so well the office of cultivators: 
indeed, they can scarcely be said to attempt cul- 
tivation at all. Scotch metaphysics, like Scotch 
mountains, are bracing but barren; the air is 
pure, the breeze is strong, but flower or fruit we 
behold not. We ask for growth, and we are 
shown a perfect discipline. It has been the great 
ambition of Scotland, in which it has completely 
succeeded, rather to correct the exaggerations of 
other philosophies than to produce a philosophy 
of its own. When we speak, therefore, of the 
Scotch philosophy, we are rather performing an 
act of literary politeness than acknowledging the 
existence of a fact. No nation ever commits in- 
consistencies, and the Scotch are eminently con- 
sistent with themselves. They have no deep 
metaphysical nature, because they have no deep 
religious nature. In their religion there isa pre- 
dominance of the legal and the logical, and so 
also in their metaphysics. The Scotch are sin- 
gularly acute, but they are rarely profound; and, 
like all very acute people, they despise profundity. 
Sir William Hamilton, whom true scholars are 
everywhere sincerely and justly deploring, was 
the most accomplished type of a Scotch philoso- 
pher. He was perpetually surveying and map- 
ping out, and when he had distinctly marked the 
frontiers and raised up barriers, he was busy 


I do not know the work in which ‘“ D.” found the 
verses he has furnished, but they form only a portion 
of fifty, which are in the third vol. of ‘ Menagiana” 
(Paris: 1715) p. 384. These are given at length in a 
very amusing work entitled, “* Anecdotes Antient and 
Modern. By Jas. Pettit Andrews. New Ed. 1790.” 
8vo. pp. 275; and, instead of translating them, he 
annexes what he strangely calls a sonnet, “ which 
appeared in a collection of essays about thirty years 
ago, the thought. of which is evidently borrowed from 
our Chanson niais;” and then follow Goldsmith's 
verses— 

Good people all, with one ¢ 
Lament for Madame Blaze. 

And Prior, in Vol. IV. of his edition of Goldsmith's 
works, p. 117, tells us that this elegy on Mary Blaize 
was first printed in The Bee, 1759; adding, in a note, 
that Mr. Croker had pointed out to him the French 
verses as the base of Goldsmith’s lines. I am sorry I 
am ignorant of the author of the work used by “ D.,” 
and Barbier is silent on the matter; but I shall be 
gratified if what I have stated affords any satisfac- 
tion. a R. A. 

Another correspondent writes :— 

“* D.” is correct in his opinion as to the difficulty of 
discovering the author, as it appears from ‘* La Mena- 


ecord, 


the engravings contained in the volume before 
us, we observe that Dr. Kane has named many 
of his principal discoveries after distinguished 
Englishmen — Tennyson, THackeray, INGLE- 
FIELD, and Sir Francis Beaurort. We make 
no doubt that when the work appears it will be 


| eagerly received as a welcome boon by all English- 
' men who have felt any interest in the fate of one 


giana,” published in 1715, that the author was then | 


unknown. It is shown, however, that it was not La 
Monnoie, as was supposed. In this collection it ap- 
pears as “ Monsieur La Galisse,” old air altered to M. 
La Palisse to suit the name of Marshal Lapalice, who, 
with Francis I., was defeated at Pavie. The 
verses given by you only form a small portion of the 
actual number, there being fifty-three, all of which 
are given, and further particulars concerning the 
song, in that excellent collection of songs, ‘“ Chan- 
sons nationales et populaires de la France,” published 
by De Gonet, Paris, unde the division ‘‘ Complaintes 
et Chansons Burlesques,” p. 19, or p. 146 of the 
volume. The first verse originally began 

Monsieur La Palisse est mort, 

Tl est mort devant Pavie; 

Mi quart d’heure avant sa mort 

It était encore en vie— 
as it appears from an old collection of songs of 1767. 

Jas. C. 

received a vulume containing speci- 
mens of Dr. Kane's forthcoming account of his 
explorations in the Arctic Seas in search of Sir 
Jomun Frankurx. <As the award of the Ad- 
miralty has conferred upon this adventurous 
American the credit of being the first to dis- 
cover beyond dispute the melancholy fate of our 
lost navigator and his brave companions, this 
account cannot but be most valuable to all who 
sympathised with Frank in whilst his fate was 
doubtful, and who mourn him now that it is fully 
known. Dr. Kane’s work (which will probably 
be published in September) is to consist of two 
volumes octavo, thoroughly illustrated with well- 
executed woodcuts and steel engravings. From 


We have 


warning offintruders and thrusting vagabonds into | 


the stocks; but he never put his hand to the 
plough—there was no seed sown, and there was 
no harvest. Of a man so marvellously per- 
spicacious, so marvellously learned, we must 
ever speak with the utmost respect; yet 
we cannot accept the potency with which he lifted 
up his huge truncheon, to smite on the mouth and 
the ribs poachers, and gipsies, and gaberlunczies, 
in the place of creative genius. He made no 
voyages over the ocean to discover new lands, 
and to bring gold and gems and spices from afar. 
He simply took care that quacks, and thieves, 
and lazy rogues should be as few as possible in 
the realm of thought: and let his dreaded trun- 
cheon be honoured accordingly, and placed, if so 
you think fit, beside the arms of Achilles and 
the club of Hercules. The Scotch are not likely 
to rise higher either in religion or in metaphysics 
than the legal and the logical; because their 
tendency toward these does not proceed from any 
strong influences operating through long ages on 
the Scottish character, but from elements and in- 
stincts inherently, indestructibly Scotch. The 
Scottish philosophers and the Scottish theolo- 
gians will continue to make laws for the intellect, 


to expound them, to administer them, with tri- | 


umphant logic against all objectors todemonstrate 


| to be the chief philosophy. 


them; but will never be able, as they will never | 


attempt, to offer one smallest morsel of food to 
the phantasy or to the heart. In spite of a 
Scottish education, we have never read with 
either pleasure or profit Scottish theology and 
Scottish philosophy. It affords but moderate 


of their noblest fellow-countrymen. 

Mr. TrvEBNER also announces as ready for the 
press and for publication, by subscription, a 
valuable work on Ephesus and the Temple of 
Diana, by Epwarp Fa tkener, editor of the 
‘* Museum of Classical Antiquities.” Great was 
Diana of the Ephesians! and although the wor- 
ship of “ the huntress queen” is now nothing more 
than a tradition of the old mythology, the know- 
ledge which we possess of the great temple which 
fell a victim to the madness of Erostratus, of the 
celebrated statue of Diana, and of all the splen- 
dours of that great Ionian port, added to our 
confidence in Mr. FaLKENER’s ability to perform 
the task, lead us to anticipate for Mr. TRUEBNER 
a full subscription-list and a ready sale. L. 





THE DAWN OF DAY. 
I stood alone in a mountain land; 
And the heights so grim and grey, 
Like a banded host of Titans old, 
Fach with his crest of glimmering gold, 
Barr’d the mareh of the dawning day 
But the day stepp’d on, and its trail of light 
Over the pinnacled summits swept, 
Down the long slopes and the gorges down, 
Into the dens where the darkness slept ; 
And loathly things, of that darkness born, 
Shriek'd and shouted and hurried away, 
And I look’d above me, above and around, 
And the mountain summits stood far in the day! 


Then I thought of her whom I loved and wrong‘d, 
And who even then, as I knew, 

Was nursing a love that was wed with despair 

In her heart so loyal and true. 

Yes, I thought of her whom I wrong'd yet loved 
With a love that hath no peers! 

And a voice crept down oa the moaning breeze 
And flutter’d about mine ears :— 

“ She is true, she is true, she is true and pure ; 
Speed the faise foul thoughts away! 

See her love! —see her watching—her silent grief! ''— 
Flished a light on my darken'd soul; and I saw, 
Within and about me, the dawn of the day! 


And I sped—sped fast with a spurring heart, 

Till the mountains like clouds to the rearward lay— 

Through a rich meadow-zealm—through flowers and 
grain— 

Through the morn—through 
evening still— 

Through a starry midnight, and into the day! 


the mid-day—through 


Then, ere the shadows of another eve 
Follow’d the footprints of the flying noon, 
Close clasp'd we stood in circling arms, 
And heart on heart beat time and tune! 
J. J. BRITTON. 


RE. 


entertainment to see with what mathematical 
precision a desert can be divided and its boun- 
daries fixed, or to find that valiantly proved or 
disproved which we have too little interest in, 
either to assert or to deny. Your glance may be 
of the sharpest, your speculations of the subtlest; 
but you move in a region so remote from divine 
idea and from hun an emotion that you bore us 
to death. From such wearisome aridities we 
escape as soon as we can to a religion and a phi- 
losophy that harmonise with sunshine and flowers 
and poetry and love. 

Of the essays contained in this volume we 
cannot in conscience pronounce that they are 
either better or worse than Scotch metaphysics 
in general. Merely to say, in commonplace 
fashion, that they display much talent, a shrewd, 
vigorous, intelligent mind, would not probably 
satisfy the author, though his pretensions are not 
of a very extravagant kind. And yet, whatever 
we uttered more would tend to diminish the 
warmth and the worth of that very trifling tri- 
bute of praise. If the policemen were to main- 
tain that they were not merely the most valuable 
class in the community, but the only class, we 
should not really consider this more arrogant 
and absurd than the claim of Scotch philosophy 
Never was that 
claim more obtrusively put forth than in this 


| work, though, as just stated, Mr. Fraser is modest 


enough in regard to his own particular merits. 
The very audacity and persistency, however, 
with which the claim is urged, are on the whole 
rather welcome to us; for we are thus enabled 
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to determine once and for ever the province of 
the policeman in the empire of philosophy. The 
true, the sole point at issue would here be, whe- 
ther or not that alone is metaphysics to which 
the surly policeman refuses you entrance. If, as 
we believe, metaphysics belong and are exclu- 
sively accessible to ontological intuition, it is 
worse than error, it is excessive and unpardon- 
able impertinence, for the logician and psycholo- 
gist to seek the monopoly of the metaphysical 
domain. So far from viewing it as their property, 
they ought not even to speak about it. We take 
not from them the liberty to multiply dialectical 
distinctions in the Known: we have 


interfere with their amusements; but the 
more they multiply such distinctions, the 
more they are wandering away from the 
metaphysical universe to the cobwebs and 


corners of scholastic closets. They are inces- 


santly discussing the preposterous question 
whether we can know the Unknown. Assuredly | 


we cannot know the Unknown; but we can have 
the instinct of the Unknown and the Infinite, and 
often just in the degree that we are destitute of 
logical and psychological faculties. 
be both a metaphysician and a logician or 
psychologist. Hence the cardinal, the colossal 
incompetency of Sir William Hamilton, consum- 
mate logician as he was, to breathe one syllable 
that had the slenderest meaning on the subject 
of the Infinite. What he could not find in his 
intellect, or by his intellect, others far less gifted 
with intellect might treasure in their bosom. 
Why, because he was an athlete but no treasure- 


finder, should he deny that there are treasure- | 


finders and treasures? What was hidden from 
Sir William Hamilton was revealed to Jacob 
Boehme, and to many a mystic besides. You 
may classify and tabulate in your own brain if 


you choose, and, instead of developing your in- | 
dividuality, you may for ever be chasing the | 


ghost of your individuality ; but there are more 
opulent, more religious, more affectionate natures 
that delight to merge themselves in the vast 
vitalities of creation. Them you ridicule, with 
them you quarrel, them too often you are not 
unwilling to calumniate simply for possessing 
what ye do not possess, and for enjoying what 
ye cannot enjoy. 
often spoken 


of—there are only banquets. 


Whenever any one discourses to you about cau- | 


sation, about liberty and necessity, and other 


things as metaphysical difficulties, be assured | 


that he himself is no metaphysician. Many are 
placed high among metaphysicians to whom God 


had entirely refused the metaphysical genius. | 


Plato was not a metaphysician, nor was Leibnitz. 


We say so advisedly, and not from the slightest | 


desire to propound a paradox. We are treatinz 
of matters too sacred for paradox, and in ap- 
proaching which we would rather be adorers 
than critics. Ere, however, we knelt in the 
stupendous temple of truth we should like to up- 
set some of the false gods at the gates. 
we see Plato and Leibnitz, and Pascal, and 
hosts more, worshipped by innumerable slaves, for 
no other reason than because they have been 
worshipped already. It does not astonish us to 
discover Professor Fraser among the worshippers; 
for there is nothing in which independent judg- 
ment is less manifested than philosophy. The 
same verdicts, the same ardent eulogies, the same 
merciless anathemas, are repeated from generation 
to generation. They are repeated in this country 
the more freely —first, because the number of those 


who devote themselves to metaphysical studies is | 
exceedingly small; secondly, because we have | 
not yet had, like the French and the Germans, | 


any great historian of philosophy; thirdly, be- 


cause few of the very few who hold converse | 


with philosophy in England do so from any 
nobler motive than seeking arguments for the 


support of certain theological systems; and, | 


lastly, because we do not possess a philosophy 
deserving the name of national. If Professor 


Fraser would give us—a task for which we think | 


him eminently fitted—a full and perspicuous 
record of Scottish philosophy, he would be doing 
a service for which we should thank him as 
heartily as we are forced to condemn him for 
expanding in a rather unattractive style some 
half-dozen fallacies of Sir William Hamilton. 
Indeed, it is those portions of the volume which 
chronicle Scottish philosophy which have almost 
alone abiding worth; and, though we have found 
the volume dull as speculation, we have found it 
interesting as a picture of speculation. Perhaps 
the person most fitted to write a history of 


ra 


no wish to | 


No one can | 


¢ In metaphysics there are no | 
difficulties, though metaphysical difficulties are | 


There | 


English philosophy, as apart from Scottish, is 
John Stuart Mill. Though we lament that we 
have not yet had any great historian 
philosophy, yet we would not be understood as 
speaking with contempt of Lewes, Morell, and 
others. 
more than average ability what it is wonderful, 
considering our English apathy, that any one 
| whatever should have been induced todo. But 
a popular history of metaphysics, the more per- 
fect it is as workmanship, the more it brings 
into the domain of pure literature what is as 
little related thereto as religion. The history of 
metaphysics should either be written at great 
length by a broad-minded man of enormous 
scholarship, who, by giving us the most charac- 
teristic utterances of the leading metaphysicians 
in all ages, enables us to judge for ourselves, or 
by a man who is himself a gifted and enthusiastic 
metaphysician, and who offers us, instead of ex- 
tracts, luminous suggestive interpretations. Mo- 
rell dips into metaphysics as he would dip into 
Tennyson, an opera, or a partridge pie, merely to 
satisfy a discursive appetite and an elegant 
taste; and Lewes, the scofting Comteist, the 
clever persifleur, the sparkling journalist, after 
leading us through the metaphysical gallery, 
the ever amiable, the ever witty companion, 
if not the wisest of guides, kindly informs us 
that all metaphysical speculation is folly and 
futility. And yet here are the deepest things of 
God, and the most awful mysteries of the human 
breast. 
The vestibule to a sublimer metaphysics, as 
well as to a grander historical treatment of me- 
| taphysical subjects, would be the recognition of 
the principle that the Deity is illimitable diffu- 
sion. It is because they persist in regarding the 
Deity as succession that the Scotch philosophers 
wither and dwarf him from a metaphysical vita- 
lity to a logical dogma. Why prate about Time 
and Providence, and your own attitudes toward 
Time and Providence, when by simple intuition — 
what in theological language is called grace, by 
the surrender of your rich soul to the rich uni- 
verse —you the divine can be identical with the 
divinest ? Weare told in Scripture to draw near 
to God, that he may draw near to us. What 
does that drawing near to God mean? Surely as 
much the disenthralment of ourselves from hard- 
ening, narrowing systems as from polluting sins 
and from sordid cares. The exultation which saints 
and martyrs have ever felt, have ever in bounteous 
and burning speech breathed, has been not alone 
that they were now free from the temptations of the 
flesh, and from the feverish frettings which, more 
than passion and calamity, wear out the noble 
heart; but that they were now free from the fet- 
ters of time, and from the creed that denied a 
| Deity except when it could behold him in time. 
| The harmony of creation is in the melody of the 
individual bosom. That melody blends beauti- 
fully, but blends only, with the music of the 
spheres when it leaves earth behind, even as the 
lark never sings except when rising to the sky. 
What, however, is leaving earth behind? It is 
leaving above all and before all man’s deluding 
dreams about earth—notably the dream that for 
whatsoever time does, God must be vindicated. 
God enchained to time is ourselves enchained to 
time; God’s deliverance from time is our deli- 
verance from time. Hence that rigid Theism 
which dominates our modern thought, and, worse 
still, our modern religion—which is rather a re- 
| action against Pantheism than a positive, pro- 
lific, conquering faith—and which gloomily 
portrays a chaos of contradictory causes that 
it tries to reconcile, points of time that seek 
in vain a central unity demands of neces- 
sity a logic and a psychology in consonance 
with itself. The outrageous Paleyite and the 
disciple of Sir William Hamilton are brothers. 
All division begins with time; all division began 
with time. The first thing man divided was the 
day from the night. Now what are spoken of in 
extreme theistic theories as the attributes of God 
are simply the successive steps of man’s expe- 
rience of God in time, and had no reference to 


Nature as the living mother of loveliest forms. | 


As long as personifications and symbols abounded 

in religion poetry gained, and philosophy did not 

seriously lose, by man’s deification of step after 
| step in his experience of time; and we do not 
object to Aschylus for bringing Force onthe scene 
along with Prometheus. But when you deify 
without personifying and symbolising, when you 
| deify the emptiest abstractions, when you intro- 
| duce us to a God consisting of sueh abstractions, 
| you are dragging us down to an atheism beneath 


| 
| 
| 





of 


It is well to have done with average or | 


! : : : Sag ey 
which a grimmer hell indeed of doubt and deniai 


yawns, yet which is, even if you plunge no fur- 
ther, unspeakably tragical. You are, however, 
compelled to plunge. You have seized God’s 
attributes in time, you have seized them as ab- 
stractions; you are compelled to do the same for 
your own attributes. But whither does this lead 
you? To something sadder than phrenology: to 
such a doctrine as that of Cabanis, who pro- 
claimed that the brain was a kind of stomach 
—that it digests impressions, and carries on 
organically the secretion of thought. Cabanis 
was the true prophet, the inexorable logician of 
Sensationalism, while the Scotch are only pre- 
tenders. For, with all their cant about strict 
deduction, the Scottish philosophers are exceed- 
ingly inconsequent. Now, though to a man as a 
man we cannot refuse inconsequences, leaving 
him, however, to take the consequences of his 
inconsequences, we must be stern as fate to a 
logician. In the case of the Scottish philosophers 
the inconsequences are not difficult to explain. 
Besides having no metaphysical genius, besi 
continually confounding the metaphysical with 
the logical or psychological, those philosophers 
forget that, though emotion and phantasy are 
excluded from logic, they are allowed to enter by 
a thousand avenues into metaphysics. What 
thus vitiates the former may adorn and enrich 
the latter. Girding himself up to be vigorously 
and undeviatingly logical, your Scotchman can 
nevertheless not quite restrain the outburst of 
that perfervid element in his nature which has 
become proverbial; and we all know that, cautious 
as the Scotchman is reported to be, he is uncon- 
trollably reckless when he breaks through that 
reserve which is the only caution that the ma- 
jority of Scotchmen have, notwithstanding the 
prevalent opinion to the contrary. Thus the 
model policeman in the realm of thought requires 
occasionally, like other model policemen, himself 
to be taken care of. We cannot say, however, 
that we have hitherto found him grateful when 
we have ventured to remind him that he was 
neglecting his duty. 

As Scotch philosophy, like Seotch theology, is 
generally of a polemical character, no Scoteh 
philosopher can complain of being polemically 
treated. Professor Fraser can the less complain, 
as he speaks with unmeasured scorn of those 
whom alone we are inclined to consider as philo- 
As the battle both in philosophy and in 
theology is between Rationalists and Mystics, we 
do not hesitate to declare that our sympathies 
are mainly with the Mystics, and that we make 


} 
ics 


sophers. 


war on Rationalism as the most formidable enemy 
in these days both of God and of man—as itself 
an evil while provoking and strengthening that 
obscurantism which reigns some of the 
fairest countries of Europe, which menaces 
such mighty and such manifold woes to mankind. 
3ut we should be doing ourselves injustice if we 
professed a preference for any particular mystical 
system: as, indeed, the deeper, the diviner the 
Mystic, the less does he care to set forth a system 
of any kind. No. Here and there scattered 
through the literatures of every couutry we find 
mystical gleams, a mystical manna; and they are 
equally welcome to us whether we find them in 
Saint Augustine, in Thomas a Kempis, in Gior- 
dano Bruno, or in William Law. How unspeak- 
able our delight in turning from a dry book of 
logical demonstration by an Edinburgh professor 
to a few nourishing sentences from the “ Imitation 
of Christ.” Let Mr. Fraser try whether he cannot 
give us a work of thought and not of dialectics— 
a work gorgeous with phantasy, trembling with 
emotion. Volume after volume on philosophy 
comes rapidly to us from Scotland, and each 
volume seems more arid than its predecessor— 
more exclusively logical or psychological—more 
worthless even logic and psychology—and 
more defective merely as a literary production. 
| What was at first a bore has grown into a 
nuisance; the nuisance is growing into a plague; 
and it is only by speaking as we have spoken that 
we can expect the plague to be stayed. 
ATTICUS. 


over 


and 











as 


is 


The Obstructives and the War ; or, the Forces and the 
Future of Europe (London: Stanford).—An energetic 
and occasionally eloquent declamation in favour of 
the theory of intervention, now in fashion with the 
Liberal party, one of whose watchwords used to 
be “non-intervention.” But it seems that this cry on 
their lips did not mean what it expresses. They were 


only for non-intervention by and on behalf of kings 
and aristocracies. They approve of intervention for 
| the futherance of democracy. 


That the object of 
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the present ponderous volume, whose author has a 
marvellous flow of words. All that he has to say in 
substance might have been said in a fiftieth part of 
the space occupied by his close print and large pages. 





THE ARTS. 


Painting with both hands ; or the adoption of the prin- 
ciples of the Stereoscope in Art as a means to Binocular 
Pictures. By John Lowe. (London: Chapman and 
Hall. 1856.)—Mr. Lowe suggests as a means of imi- 
tating in painting the peculiar effect of binocular 
stereoscopic pictures that the painter should paint 
with both hands. We must leave this question to be 
settled by the painters ; but we would merely remind 
Mr. Lowe that the effect of stereoscopic pictures is 
due to the fact of there being two distinct pictures 
united into one spectrum. We do not see how a single 
picture can be taken from two different angles without 
confusion. 














HISTORY. 


A History of American Privateers and Letters of | 
Marque. By GrorGe CoGGLESHALL. New York: | 
Evans. London: Low. 

PRIVATEERING is abandoned by Europe as barbarous. 
Will America follow the example? We doubt it. 
If she required a stimulus not to do so, it would be 
found in the publication of this volume, which records 
in glowing language the doings of her privateers 
during the war with England. Some of them, as the 
enterprises of Paul Jones, are really great; but 
small matters are made the most of by Mr. Coggle- 
shall, with an excusable effort to raise the fame of his 
country. All nations do the like; all celebrate their 
own exploits ; all believe themselves, or profess them- 
selves, to be the greatest ; all boast of their victories, 
convert drawn battles into triumphs, and ignore 
defeats too glaring to be turned into victories by any 
ingenuity. Perhaps as all other nations do, so we 
may do likewise. We must admit that, although 
very anti-English and somewhat wounding to our 
self-esteem, this is an interesting, curious, and useful 
work. 








The second volume of the Memoirs of the Duke of 
Sully, Prime Minister to Henry the Great, as written 
by himself, and one of the most curious of autobio- 
graphies, has appeared in Bohn’s series of French 
memoirs; and the first volume of Thierry’s History of 
the Norman Conquest, the first modern history written 
in the pictorial manner which Macaulay has brought 
to such perfection, has been introduced into “ Bohn’s 
Standard Library.” It is well translated by Mr. 
Hazlitt. This history is as pleasant to read as any 
romance. 





BIOGRAPHY. 


Beaumarchais and his Times: Sketches of French 
Society in the Eighteenth Century, from unpub- 
lished Documents. By Louis pE Lomente. 
London: Addey and Co. 1856. Vols. I. and II. 





TueEseE volumes are the first instalment of an 
excellent translation of M. de Lomenie’s Memoirs | 
of Beaumarchais and his Times, which originally | 
appeared in the pages of the Revue des Deuz | 
Mondes, and which have been subsequently | 
collected into a distinct work. With a deserved | 
compliment to Mr. Edwards for the careful and | 
accomplished manner in which he has performed 
the task of translation, we shall proceed to con- 
sider the subject-matter of the work. 

When we consider the important part which 
Beaumarchais played both in the literature and | 
in the political history of his time, it seems not a | 
little strange that that numerous and industrious | 

i 
| 
| 





genus of hunters after personal gossip, the 
memoir-writers, should have written so little 
about him. In his preface, M. de Lomenie men- 
tions a work in two volumes called “‘Memoires 
de Beaumarchais,” but characterises it as a collec- 
tion of “ judicial pleadings, written in reference 
to lawsuits, having nothing in common with 
memoirs of the author's life.” There is also 
in existence (though not mentioned by either 
De Lomenie or his translator (a work called 
“Vie privée politique et littéraire de Beaumar- 
chais,” published by Cousin d’Avallon in 1802; 
and there is a small essay upon the life and 
works of the same author published, at Angers in 
1847. None of these, however, are very impor- 
tant works, and they certainly cannot be con- 
sidered as serious critical appreciations of Beau- 
marchais and his productions. In those admirable 
pages of scientific criticism, the ‘“Causeries de 
Lundi,” M. de Saint-Beuve has thrown consider- 
able light upon the part played in literature by 
the author of “ Figaro ;” but it appears that much 
of the information upon which the observations 
therein made are founded was furnished by 





| could confide. 


| sincerity. 





M. de Lomenie to M. de Saint-Beuve, from the 
same source from whence the volumes before us 
proceeded: that source was no other than Beau- 
marchais’ private papers, which had lain by for 
many years, and which were disinterred by 
M. de Lomenie from the dust of an ancient garret, 
by the permission of a grandson of Beaumarchais 
himself. 

We went upstairs into a garret into which no one 
had penetrated for several years, and on opening the 
door—which was not done without difficulty—raised 
a cloud of dust which almost suffocated us. I ran to 
the window for air; but, like the door, the window 
had so completely lost the habit of opening that it 
resisted all my efforts; the wood, swollen and rotten 
from dampness, threatened to fall to pieces beneath 
my hand, when I took the wise resolution of breaking 
two of the panes, and we were at length able to 
breathe and cast our eyes freely around us. The 


little room was covered with boxes and cases filled | 


with papers. Before me, in this uninhabited and 
silent cell, beneath this thick layer of dust, I had all 
that remained of one of the most lively wits—one of 
the most noisy, agitated, and varied existences which 
belonged to the last century. I had before me all the 
papers left fifty-four years ago by the author of the 
“ Marriage of Tigaro.” ‘ It was as if I was 
performing an exhumation. I fancied I saw one of 
those tombs in Pére la Chaise which, although visited 
frequently in the first instance, become at last covered 
with nettles—reminding us incessantly of the forget- 
fulness which follows us on this earth, from which we 
pass so rapidly. 

It is time, however, that we introduced upon 
the stage the subject of the memoirs himself. 
Pierre-Auguste Caron (who afterwards assumed 
the name of Beaumarchais) was the son of a 
watchmaker in the Rue St. Denis, Paris. He 
was born on the 24th of January 1732. His 
family was in humble circumstances ; but we are 
told that their habits, manners, and mental cul- 
tivation was far superior to what might have 
been expected in the household of a small trades- 
man. It is true that, although in that position 
when Beaumarchais was born, they seem to have 
originally belonged to a higher caste; for Beau- 
marchais, in a petition to the King, represented 
himself as the nephew of a captain of grenadiers, 
and as cousin of one of the directors of the India 
Company and of a king’s secretary. The father 
was a man of strong sense and some taste for 
literature, art, and society. He appears, how- 
ever, to have been not altogether free from certain 
tradesmanlike instincts ; for he violently opposed 
the taste for music which his son evinced very 
early in life, and treated him upon the occasion 
with some severity. Pierre-Auguste had at that 
time more taste for music than watch- making, 
and this did not please his father. In order to 
make him acquiesce in his wishes, the latter sen- 
tenced him to a sort of pretended banishment 
from his house, having previously taken care that 
he should be received by friends in whom he 
The young man submitted to the 
rather hard terms prescribed by his father; which 
terms we give at full length, partly as an inte- 
resting relic of Beaumarchais himself, partly to 
serve for a useful model to those fathers whose 
sons are given to “pen a stanza when they should 
engross,” and partly to prove what has been 
already said about the superiority to his station 
of Caron pére. 

1 have read and re-read your last letter. M. Cottin 
has also shown me the one you sent to him. The 
letters appear reasonable; the sentiments to which 
you give utterance would meet with my unlimited 
admiration if I could only look upon them as durable, 
for I take it for granted that they are expressed with 
Your great misfortune consists in having 
entirely lost my confidence ; however, the friendship 
and regard which I entertain for the three estimable 
friends to whose intervention you have had recourse, 
the gratitude I owe them for the kindness they have 
shown you, induce me to give my consent in spite of 
myself, although I am convinced there are four 
chances to one against your fulfilling your promises. 
Accordingly, you see what an irremediable evil it 
would be for your reputation if I had to send you 
away again. Understand, then, on what conditions 
you are to return. I must have a full and entire 
submission to my wishes, and marked respect in words, 
actions, behaviour. 


Then follow the conditions :— 


1. You shall make nothing, sell nothing, cause 
nothing to be made or sold, directly or indirectly, 
except on my account; and you must no longer give 
way to the temptation of appropriating to yourself 
anything which belongs to me; you must have 
nothing, absolutely nothing, but what I give you; 
you must receive neither watches nor anything else 
to repair, under no matter what pretext, from no matter 
what friend, without giving me notice of it; you 
must never undertake anything without giving me 


| due notice; you must not even sell an old key withous 
| accounting to me for it. 

2. You must get up in the summer at six o'clock, 
and in the winter at seven; you must work until 
supper-time without repugnance; at whatever I give 
you to do you must employ the talents which Heaven 
has bestowed upon you, entirely with a view to be- 
| coming celebrated in your profession. Remember 
| that it will be shameful and dishonourable for you 

to occupy a low position in it, and that if you do not 
occupy the highest you will deserve no sort of res- 
pect; the love of so fine a profession ought alone to 
penetrate your heart and occupy your mind. 

3. You must go to no more supper-parties, nor go 

out at all in the evening—such amusements are dan- 
gerous for you; but I consent to your dining with 
your friends on Sundays and holidays, on condition 
that I always know where you are going, and that 
| you are always at home before nine. 1 recommend 
you at the present moment never to ask permission 
to break through this article, and I should advise you 
| not to do so of your own accord. 
4. You must give up your unhappy music alto- 
| gether, aud, above all, must forsake the company of 
| young men, for I will not allow you to associate with 
| one of them. 


| 
| 


The remainder of the conditions were of 2 
similar tenor; though a concession was made in 
| favour of a violin and flute, which, however, were 
|only to be played after supper, and “ without 
| disturbing the tranquillity of my neighbours and 
| my own.” He was to be allowed his “* board and 
| eighteen francs a month, which will give you 
| pocket-money, and enable you by degrees to pay 
| your debts.” It must be confessed that these 
| conditions, hard as they may appear, have mucli 
paternal wisdominthem. Young Pierre accepted 
them and returned once more to the paternaf 
roof, where he devoted himself so assiduously to 
watch-making that before he was twenty-one 
years old he invented the best escapement for 
watches then known. Having unsuspectingly 
revealed his discovery to M. Lepautcé, a watch- 
maker of some standing in Paris, the latter 
attempted, most dishonestly, to rob him of his 
invention, and, when the young discoverer in- 
sisted on his rights, endeavoured by the weight of 
his reputation and stability to bear him down. 
Young Caron, however, fought the battle man- 
fully, appealed to the Academy of Sciences, and, 
after a prolonged inquiry, fairly vanquished his 
dishonest rival, and convicted him of the cheat. 
The behaviour of the young man in this affair 
was characterised by great spirit and talent, and 
gave earnest of the manner in which he bore 
himself in subsequent and still more trying junc- 
tures. Thus it would appear that the whole- 
| some discipline of the elder Caron bore good 
| fruit. and that his gifted son, though possessed 
| of talents and instincts which were destined to 
| raise him infinitely beyond a mechanical occu- 
| pation, was still enabled to attain great eminence 
|in the handicraft trade to which he had been 
| born—a fact which goes to prove Dr. Johnson’s 
| dictum, that the greatest minds are those which 
can rend an oak or pick up a pin with eqzal ease. 
But greater things were in store for the younger 

| Caron. Up to the age of twenty-four he was 
| making watches for the fashionable world. His 
| new escapement enabled him to make smaller and 
flatter time-pieces than had ever been made be- 
fore, and consequently those of his manufacture 
became much in vogue among the courtiers. We 
find him making a watch, so small that it formed 
| part of a ring, for Madame Pompadour; and then 
he has an order to make a watch for Louis XV. 
himself. These commissions necessarily took him 
to Versailles, where he no sooner appeared than 
(according to the testimony of Gudin) “the 
women were struck with his lofty stature, his 
slender and elegant figure, the regularity of his 
features, his bright animated complexion, his 
confident bearing—that air of command which 
seemed to raise him above all who surrounded 
him, and, finally, with that involuntary ardour 
which he exhibited on their appearance.” Hence- 
forth, adieu to the watch-maker and behold the 
dandy: Pierre-Auguste is no longer Caron, but 
Beaumarchais—he casts off his working apron as 
a chrysalis its slough, and is at once a brilliant 
butterfly. Among the ladies who looked with a 
favourable eye upon the young watch-maker was 
a certain Madame Franquet, the wife of the 
Contréleur clerc d’office dela Maison du Roi. Mon- 
sieur Franquet was a very old man, and Madame 
Franquet was a young woman of about thirty, at 
the time she made the acquaintance of young 
.Caron. After meeting him at Court, she soon 
discovered that her watch needed repair, and for 
that purpose found her way to his shop; after 








which, the young artificer could do no less than 
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bring it back when it was finished, and that was heart. From this time forward Beaumarchais’ 
the commencement of an intimacy which ended | fortune was made, for Du Verney proved himself 
in rather a curious way. Old M. Franquet was | an exception to rich men in general, by being 
persuaded to resign his post in favour of young | grateful for the service rendered him. By giving 
Caron, and two months afterwards he was obliging | 
enough to die of apoplexy, so that the fortunate 
young watch-maker was enabled to succeed him | found the money, and by teaching him all the 
in his place and his wife very nearly at the same | secrets of the financial art, in which he was a 
instant. It was upon the occasion of his mar- | consummate master, the old man soon raised his 
riage with this lady that Caron first assumed the | young protégé into a position of great wealth. 
name of Beaamarchais, which was derived (soit| But at this juncture the ambition of Beau- 
has been said) from “a small fief;” but where the | marchais received a check. One of the grand 


him shares in his speculations, by advising him | 
to undertake transactions for which he himself | 


fief was situated we do not find. 


The corrupt system upon which offices were 
created and bestowed at the court of Louis XV. 
Offices were created, to which 
there were neither duties nor regular salaries 


is well known. 


attached—mere sounding titles, which were sup- 
posed to confer honours upon their bearers, and 
which enabled them to hang about the court and 
grow fat upon such waifs and strays as might 
happen to fall within their reach. But the office 
of young Beaumarchais was not one of these; 
small as it was, it was still no sinecure, and, as it 
paved the way to greater things, it must be re- 
garded as the first step towards the fortune 
which he eventually obtained. Within a year 
after his marriage with Madame Franquet, the 
lady died, and left him once more upon his own 
resources ; for, although we neglected to record 
the fact, she was endowed with a most com- 
fortable jointure. In this position of affairs his 
musical taste stood him in great stead; for we 
soon find him becoming harpist to the pious 
daughters of Louis XV., whose decorous and 
intellectual manner of spending their lives af- 
forded such an agreeable contrast in the midst 
of the court of that most abandoned of kings. 
This was his first rise into power at court, for 
Beaumarchais was too astute a man not to profit 
by his position, and he very speedily became a 
favourite with “ Mesdames de France.” His 
promotion of course attracted the envy of rivals, 
some of whom sought for opportunities to degrade 
and insult him. There isa story told of a certain 
gentleman of the court, who, intending to abash 


| cesses; but it was all in vain. 


| bestow upon him the place. 


rangerships of the rivers and forests became 
vacant—an office so important and lucrative that 
it required 20,000/. to purchase it. Du Verney 
found the money, and Beaumarchais’ application 
for the place was strongly supported by the Prin- 


rangers took objection to him on the ground of 


his plebeian extraction; and, in spite of all the | 
| exertions that could be made, the opposition | 
proved too powerful; the Minister threw his in- | 


fluence into the scale, and the King refused to 


mortification to Beaumarchais; but he soon 


' afterwards obtained the situation of Liextenant- 


General of the Preserves in the Bailliwick and 
Captainry of the Warren of the Louvre, which, 
though inferior to the other, was a post not 
deficient in dignity. By virtue of this office 


| Beaumarchais sat in the Court of the Louvre, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Beaumarchais by reminding him of his origin, | 


requested him to examine his watch, and see if | object of his journey was twofold; he had some | himself one of the most pret 


holding solemn inquiries upon poaching and 
other offences against the manorial rights of the 


| King, and sentencing peasants to fine and im- | 


prisonment for unlawfully catching a rabbit or | 
surreptitiously snaring a hare. In 1790, when 
the Revolution had set in, Beaumarchais spoke 
with great contempt of the functions which he | 
had formerly exercised; but in 1763, the period 
at which we have now arrived, there can be no 
doubt that he regarded his dignity as Lieutenant- | 
General of the Royal Warren and as Controller 

| 


of the King’s Household with considerable com- 
placency, if not with pride. So greatly do cir- 
cumstances alter the estimation in which such | 
things are held. | 

In 1764 Beaumachais went to Spain. The |} 


The other grand | 


This was a deep | 


it wanted repair. The favourite of the King’s | important commercial transactions to arrange, 
daughters endeavoured in vain to excuse himself, and his presence was required at Madrid to 
upcn the ground of awkwardness and having | defend the reputation of one of his sisters, who 
forgotten the delicate operations of his former | had been forsaken by one Clavijo, to whom she | 


trade ; _but the courtier insisted, until Beau- 
marchais took the watch, and, under pretence of 
examining it, let it fall upon the ground. Upon 


the watch, saying, “I had warned you, sir, of 
my extreme awkwardness,” and so left him to 
pick up the remains of his property. Another 
gentlernan, the Chevalier de C—, provoked him 


to fight a duel; whereupon Beaumarchais ran 


| 


him through the body, and the affair was hushed | 
up through the powerful influences of his | 


patronesses the Princesses. 
lates many anecdotes of his life at court ; but we 


M. de Lomenie re- | 


have not space so much as to refer to them. | 
Daring all this time he did not neglect his | 
literary culture, but he considered it entirely | He brought with him letters of recommendation | 
subservient to his progress in making his fortune. | to the Ambassador, who presented him at | 
On this point he was entirely of the same opinion | 


a3 Voltaire, who said that he had seen so many 
men of letters who were needy and despised, 
that he had determined not to increase their 
number. Beaumarchais, for his part, “appears 
to have been more struck with the neces- 


| persons with whom he associated. 


sity of making his way, and getting an in- | 


come and a carriage, than with that 
cultivating the Muses.” How he effected this 
may be briefly told. Paris Du Verney, the great 


of | 


financier, had founded about that time the Ecole | 
Militaire, and was anxious that Louis XV. should | 


smile upon his undertaking. That prince, how- 
ever, regarded both him and his school with in- 
difference ; and nothing that the great financier 
could do could induce him to pay a visit to the 
establishment. In this dilemma Du Verney be- 
thought himself of the young harpist who was in 
such credit with the Princesses, He appeared to 

a smart intriguing sort of fellow, and likely 
enough to do the business, if any one could. The 
astute financier was not deceived. Beaumarchais 
set to work with a good will, and a firm resolu- 
tion to sucesed; pointed out to his patronesses 
the important results which might accrue to 
himself if he obliged so wealthy a man; and the 
result was, that not only did they visit the insti- 
tution themselves, but they even persuaded the 
King, their farther, to follow their example, and 
thus realise the dearest wish of Du Verney’s 








she had been engaged to be married. The cir- | 
cumstances of this case have since been popu- | 
larised through the medium of the drama which | 
There can be no| 
doubt that Clavijo did not act with good faith in | 
the matter; but Goethe has represented him as a | 
monster of perfidy and dishonour. We must be | 
permitted, too, to question the wisdom of Beau- 
marchais’ attempt to force a man to marry his 
sister after he had declared that he could no | 
longer love her; and in our opinion the revenge | 
which he took, in using his influence to deprive 
Clavijo of his post and ruin his worldly pros- | 
pects, was anything but a chivalrous proceeding. 
Beaumarchais remained nearly a year at Madrid. | 


social qualities | 
among the | 
Du Verney 
had furnished him with plenty of money | 
to speculate with, and he did not fail to improve | 
his opportunities. To give some notion of the 
undertakings which occupied his attention, we | 
may cite a few of them. One was a plan for | 
obtaining an exclusive right to trade with | 
Louisiana; another was a scheme for supplying all 
the Spanish colonies with negroes. It is a curious 
illustration of Beaumarchais’ character that only | 
two years after he had conceived the idea of | 
being himself a slave-dealer upon so stupendous a 
scale, he took up his pen to write strongly against | 
the institution of slavery itself. In a letter to | 
his father, dated January 1765, he announces | 
that he has made himself “ absolute master of the | 
enterprise for supplying the entire provision for 
the whole of the troops of Spain, Majorca, and | 
the garrisons of the coast of Africa.” This | 
undertaking involved about a million sterling | 
per annum; and yet in the very same letter he 


agreeable 
very popular 


his 
him 


and 
made 


Court, 
soon 


which he made a low bow to the proprietor of | Goethe founded upon it. “The School for Rakes.” 


of society, and collects materials for those ever- 
memorable comic characters, Rosina, Almaviva, 
Bartolo, Basilio, and, though last not least, 


Figaro. 
When Beaumarchais returned from Spain he 
was engaged to be married to Pauline Le B——, 


|a young Creole of great beauty. This young 
lady had a large estate, but it was heavily en- 
|cumbered, and Beaumarchais very generously 
| advanced large sums of money to put the affairs 
|in order. It must be confessed that he exhibited 
no small amount of worldly prudence in this 
transaction; for he not only sent an agent over 
| to St. Domingo to inquire into the state of the 
property of his intended wife, but urged her to 
request her uncle to bind himself to leave her all 
| his fortune after death. We are not surprised to 
find that the warm-hearted and sensitive Creole, 
far from being delighted at discovering that she 
had a lover of such a mercenary disposition, 
broke off the match not long afterwards and 
married some one else. When he received his 
dismissal, Beaumarchais raved as only vain men 
| can rave under such circumstances. “ Do not” 
(wrote he), “do not flatter yourself that you will 
| ever expose me to the chagrin of seeing you the 
| wife of a certain man. He would require some 
daring to lift his eyes before the public, if he 
meditated the accomplishment of a twofold per- 
fidy.” In reply to which fanfaronade the lady re- 
turned a very cool answer and married the 
“ certain man ” forthwith, and Beaumarchais did 
| not even fight a duel with him. 

Shortly after this mishap, Beaumarchais made 
his first appearance in the dramatic world, as the 
author of “Eugenie.” The public was pleased 
with this essay, but the critics were very severe. 
In his notice of this piece, Grimm gives a 
“killing” sketch of the new author. 

This M. de Beaumarchais is, it is said, a man of 
about forty, wealthy, the holder of a small office at 
Court, who has hitherto played the part of a petit 
maitre, and who has now taken a fancy—which is 
rather out of place—to play that of author. I have 


| not the honour of knowing him, but I am assured 


that his self-sufficiency and conceit are remarkable. 


This was pretty well for a critic who was 
entious fops alive, 
who rouged and gave himself airs, and who, 
though low-born, styled himself the Baron de 
Grimm. But though the piece did not please 
the severe Grimm, it attracted the notice of 
David Garrick, on this side of the channel, who re- 
commended it to Mrs. Elizabeth Griffiths, by 
whom it was at once adapted and re-baptised 
This fact is curious, 
because the latter piece is described in all our 
dramatic records as an original work by Mrs. 
Griffiths; besides which it goes to show that the 
practice of adapting from the French has not 
been exclusively confined to modern times. 

Beaumarchais’ second attempt was a failure, 
for it was an attempt to reduce his financial ex- 
perience into dramaticform. ‘“ Les Deux Amis” 
fell dead before the public, not at all to the dis- 
satisfaction of “my unfortunate brothers of the 
pen ” (as Beaumarchais called his fellow-authors), 
who were somewhat envious of a rival who could 
drive to the theatre in his own carriage. In 
April 1768 Beaumarchais married for the second 
time, and, oddly enough, his choice fell upon a 
widow—“ the young and beautiful widow of a 
Garde-general named Lévéque.” ‘This lady, like 
his first wife, had a good fortune, an adjunct 
which he seems to have considered necessary to 
the perfect enjoyment of matrimony. Within 
three years after the marriage, this lady died in 
childbed, leaving Beaumarchais a widower for 
the second time. 

Shortly after this, Beaumarchais became in- 
volved in the lawsuit which was the indirect 
means of bringing him into the zenith of his 
celebrity. It arose out of some disputed accounts 
between him and the heir to his late partner Du 
Verney. In the first instance judgment was 
given for him ; but, his adversary having appealed 
to the Parliament, that decision was reversed. 
Although Beaumarchais was clearly in the right 
in this cause, he certainly contrived, by his indis- 
creet conduct of it, to attract no small amount of 
discredit upon himself. He actually boasted, in 
one of the pleadings used in the suit, that the Prin- 





tells his father with an air of great complacency | cesses of France were interested in the success 
of some little drawing-room victories which he had | of his suit, an imprudence which drew from them 
obtained by writing seguidillas for the ladies of | a declaration that they took no interest either in 
Madrid. What a singularly versatile mind this | him or his lawsuit. At this juncture, when the 
was! Deeply involved in planning money-making | fortunes of Beaumarchais seemed on the wane, 
schemes of the greatest magnitude, he finds| and when his reputation was apparently the 
ample leisure for the most frivolous amusements ' worst, came an adventure which turned the 
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current of public feeling in his favour. The | 
Duc de Chaulnes, a nobleman of violent tem- 
perament and brutal habits, had been pes- 
tering with his atte ns avery beautiful actress 
named Mme. Menard. ‘The lady preferred Beau- 
marchais. The Duke swore that he would have 
vengeance, aud sought for his rival to fight with 
him. He found him in the Court of the Louvre, 
gravely adjudicating upon questions relating to 
his office. A very violent scene ensued, which 
ended in the Duke following Beaumarchais to 
his own house, where a personal conflict with fists 
took place. Eventually the matter came under 
the notice of the authorities, whereupon the 
Duke was sent to prison, and Beaumarchais as 
well: though why the latter was punished it is 
not easy 1, unless indeed it was 


to understand, 
plainly impossible to punish a peer without giving 
him the consolation of a companion in misfortune. | 





Meanwhile the lawsuit was going on which, 
in its consequences, was to make Beaumarchais 
so celebrated. At the intercession of his friends 


(not the least powerful of whom was the Madame 
Menaril who has been already mentioned) he 
was enlarged from prison. Eventually the 
Parliament decided the appeal against him,on the 
report of the Councillor Goezman. The effect | 
of this judgment, if valid, was not only to 
ruin Beaumarchais, but to fix upon him the charge 
of having forged certain documents. Any other 
man might have quailed beneath such an accumu- 
lation of evil, but Beaumarchais only rose the 
stronger to op; and his method of meeting 
the difficulty was characteristic. He brought a 
charge of corruption against the Councillor 
Goezman, whose wife, it appears, was accustomed 
to receive bribes from the suitors. Beaumarchais 
had given this lady 100 louis and a watch orna- 
mented with diamonds of equal value, and fifteen 
louis besides, which were said to be for the secre- 
tary. The understanding was that if the Coun- 
cillor did not report in favour of Beaumarchais all 
the gifts, with the exception of the fifteen louis, 
were to be returned forthwith. When the judg- 
ment was given as has been already mentioned, 
1 the watch were duly returned; 


yppose it: 


| € 


the larger sum a 
but Beaumarchais, indignantat having lostthesuit, 
claimed also the restitution of the fifteen louis, and 
that paltry sum became the casus belli of that famous 
suit which took the magnitude of a public event, | 
and which elevated Beaumarchais into the position 
cf defender of the public rights. Considering that 
he had consented to bribe the Councillor, we can- 
not but think that, if the judgment in the pri- 
vate suit had been different, Beaumarchais might 
have been less public-spirited, and it is impos- 
sible, therefore, to regard his conduct with any 
very great respect; yet we cannot but admire 
the talent, spirit, and pertinacity with which he 
turned upon his enemies, and by his own unas- 
sisted skill, not only completely defeated them, 
but made himself a hero with the public. The 
memorials published in the Goezman cause (for 
in France it was then the custom to print and 
publish the pleadings) are ranked among the 
most curions documents of which literature can 
boast. Those composed by Beaumarchais him- 
self are models of ingenious advocacy, of sar- 
casm, and of eloquence. His opponents were 
fairly crushed beneath the weight of his talents, 
and the public conceived for him an admiration 
which never afterwards diminished. By _ his 
position in the affair, Beaumarchais suddenly 
found himself (and probably much against his 
instincts) a reformer. He was the incarnation 
of public justice rising up in indignation against 
official corruption. It is true that he did not 
come before the bar of public opinion with very 
clean hands: but what then? The public itself 
was the plaintiff} was partisan as well as judge, 
and did not care to be very critical against its 
own advocate. Besides which, the public is not 
generally very nice in the selection of its idols. 
We can do no more than refer to the leading 
features of this case, which occupied the exclu- 
sive attention of France whilst it was in pro- 
gress. When the process approached its termi- 
nation, the popular excitement became intense. 
The judges (who were the colleagues, and pro- 
bably also the accomplices, of the culprit) were 
in a passion of excitement and uncertainty. , 
They were afraid to be just, and dared not for | 
their lives be entirely unjust. They chose a middle 
course. They deprived Goezman of his office; | 
they sentenced his wife to the “penalty of | 
blame,” and compelled her to restore the fifteen | 
louis; and they sentenced Beaumarchais to the 
penalty of blame. This form of sentence was a | 
sort of mora! pillory, which involved degradation, | 











and rendered him that was submitted to it in- | 
capable of holding any public office, The public 
was very indignant at this sentence ; but when 
we reflect upon Peaumarchais’ conduct in at- | 
tempting to bribe Goezman, we cannot feel any | 
great commiseration for him. At any rate, Beau- 
marchais was well avenged; for the excitement of 
the public now rose to the highest point of agitation. 
Nothing would satisfy them but the abolition of | 
tlie Maupeon Parliament, which had judged the | 
Goezman case, and from that time may be dated 

the outbreak of that popular spirit which was 

never from that time calmed until it reached a 

climax in the wildest storms of the revolution. 

We have now reached a point in the life of this | 
extraordinary man where we can, with propriety, 
break off this somewhat lengthy article. The 
great interest and fullness of the subject shall 
be our only apology for having prolonged it so | 
far, and we quit it for the present only with the | 
understanding that we shall shortly resume the 
thread of the narrative. Some of the most re- 
markable events in this most extraordinary man’s 
life are yet to be recorded; but these we shall 
reserve for another opportunity. 


Life of Thomas Gainsborough, R.A. By the late | 
GeorGE WiLtIAMs Foutcuer. Edited by his 
Son. London: Longman, Brown, and Co. | 
1856. 12mo. 

To John Gainsborough, a worthy clothier of Sud- | 

bury, in Suffolk, was born, sometime about May 

1727, his fifth and youngest son Thomas Gains- 

borough, who lived to become one of England’s | 

greatest English painters. Of the father we note 
that he was a Dissenter, upright and honourable 
in his dealings, a man who refused to take “ toll” | 
of his work- people, a practice in his time very | 
common—a practice which robbed the poor 
spinner of nearly one third of his weekly wages. | 

He is described by his descendants as having been | 

a fine old man—a “personable man,” as Allan | 

Cunningham says, remarkable for the regularity | 

and whiteness of his teeth. Withal he was a | 

dexterous swordsman, and could wield his weapon 
in either hand. Many of his neighbours regarded 
him as a mysterious man, and whispered of 
daggers and pistols being concealed about his 
person. He was evidently a man of ready in- 
vention, one not to be easily thrown off his guard. 

He introduced the shroud trade from Coventry | 

into Sudbury, and, while travelling into distant 

counties to take orders for his ghostly wares, it | 
appears he did not object, in spite of excise laws, | 
to return to his home laden with spiritual comforts. 

On one occasion, when in his untaxed cart, which 
contained, besides samples of dresses for the dead, a 
keg of smuggled brandy for the comfort of the living, | 
some vague information of his supposed delinquencies 
was given to a revenue officer, who, on a bright moon- 
light night, took occasion to inquire what he had in 
his cart? ‘“TIl show you,” was the ready answer; 
and, catching up a shroud, he enveloped his tall 
figure in the ghostly dress, to the astonishment and 
speedy departure of his weak-nerved nocturnal 
visitor. 

The maiden name of his wife was Burroughs. 
She was a woman of cultivated mind, and excelled 
in flower-painting. To her art and maternal | 
influence there is no telling to what extent her 
gifted son was indebted. But before speaking of 
the painter a word or two about his elder 
brothers. First, there was John, familiarly called 
“Scheming Jack.” John had always a project in 
his head, which lay barming there for a space and 
came to nothing. He was always conceiving, 
never bringing anything forth. He was constantly | 
endeavouring “to commit miracles in art, and | 
treason against nature.” Thus he would fly, not | 
with the waxen wings of Icarus, but with metal 
wings of his own contrivance, meditating possibly 
higher flight than that attempted by the enter- 
prising ancient. His fall was fouler if not so 
fatal. 

On the morning appointed, he appeared on the top 
of aneighbouring summer-house, a crowd of spectators 
having assembled to witness his ascent. Waving his | 
pinions awhile to gather air, he leaped from its summit, | 
and, in an instant, dropped into a ditch close by, and 
was drawn out amidst shouts of laughter, half dead | 
with fright and vexation. 

Scheming Jack had some skill in painting, and, 
notwithstanding his caprices and vagaries, was | 
certainly a most ingenious fellow. Like most | 
geniuses, he had the art of spending much money 
in an agreeable way upon a hobby. Thus John 
set ont in pursuit of the discovery of the longi- 
tude. Twenty thousand pounds were to reward 
the discoverer of a ready means of ascertaining 


| interesting biography. 


| hand may have had her guidance. 


| for art. 


‘letters, which he called his riding-school.” 


the distance of one meridian from another, on the 
part of Government. The prize was awarded to 
Harrison for his chronometer; but before this 
happened, Scheming Jack was at work on the 
problem. Thomas often sent the family money; 


| “but the instant my husband gets it,” said the 


wife one day, “ he lays it all out in brass-work to 
discover the longitude.” John, besides his 
“brass-work,” had a cradle which rocked itself, 
a cuckoo which sang all the year round, and a 
wheel which turned ina still bucket of water. 
After his decease, his house was found nearly 
filled with brass and tin models of every shape 
and form, most of them in an unfinished state. 
The painter’s second brother, Humphry Gains- 
borough, settled as a Dissenting minister at 
Henley-upon-Thames. He, too, was an ingenious 
man, and constructed the model of a steam-engine 
upon the principle of condensing the steam in a 
separate vessel. To this model, as stated by the 


| family and friends of Gainsborough, Watt was 


indebted for one of his greatest improvements in 
the steam-engine. 

But we come now tothe hero of the present 
What rudimentary in- 
struction in drawing Thomas Gainsborough had 
we are not informed. His love of art he must 
have imbibed from his mother, and his infant 
At all events, 
when a mere child, he displayed a great fondness 
Allan Cunningham says, that “ at ten 
years old Gainsborough had made some progress 
in painting, and at twelve was a confirmed 
painter.” This statement must be accepted, how- 
ever, with a little reservation. The boy’s earliest 
studies were the quaint old houses of Sudbury, 
with their projecting stories and peaked gables, 
and the rural scenery around his birth-place. 
He loved to wander in the woods of Sudbury, to 
bask in the glade, to loiter by the millstream, to 
linger in some sequestered nook where the sun- 
beams were struggling through the dense foliage 
to fall upon some half-hidden cottage, before 
which children might be playing, near to which 
a donkey might be browsing or a cottager 
sauntering. All he beheld which he considered 
beautiful or natural was committed to his sketch- 
book—the gnarled oak, the stately elm, the 
graceful ash, the winding glade, the sleeping 
pool, the gushing streamlet. Thicknesse, who 
wrote a rather malignant sketch of his life, says 
that when Gainsborough gave him his maiden 
drawing—a group of trees—“it was accom- 
panied with a great many sketches of trees, 
rocks, shepherds, ploughmen, and _ pastoral 
scenes, drawn on slips of paper or old dirty 
We 
have recently seen in the print-room of the 
British Museum a collection of above sixty such 
sketches—clumps of trees, mossy banks, cottages, 
broken bridges reflected in the clear stream be- 
neath, stumps, stiles, cows, horses and donkeys 
—whether the productions of his early or 
maturer years we are unable to say, but all 
dashed off with a freedom and truthfulness quite 
wonderful. The holidays and half-holidays of the 
boy-artist were spent in such rambles as we have 
indicated. His school-master, at the Grammar- 
school of Sudbury, was his uncle, the Rev. 
Humphry Burroughs. 

Presuming, perhaps, on the forbearance of his 
relative, most of the hours which should have been 
devoted to study were employed in making rude 
sketches on the covers of his books, and when they 
were filled, those of his schoolfellows were put in re- 
quisition, who were delighted with his ready pencil, 
and proud to have them thus adorned. While he 
was engaged in sketching some well-remembered 
landscape or laughter-loving face, they busied them- 
selves in preparing his arithmetical exercises, and 
extracted the cube-roots of the vulgar fractions with 
an accuracy which completely imposed upon his 
worthy relative, leaving young Gainsborough at 
liberty to pursue his ruling passion. 

John Gainsborough was for some time unac- 
quainted with the peculiar talent of his son, until 
an accidental circumstance discovered it to him 
in arather unpleasant manner. Tom once had 
been refused a holiday. Determined not to be 
done out of a treat he had set his mind upon, he 
presented to his uncle a slip of paper with the 
usual words, “Give Tom a holiday,” in which his 
father’s handwriting was so closely imitated that 
the uncle had not the slightest suspicion of the 
forgery. Away went the lad joyfully on his rustic 
excursion; but in the mean time, however, some 
inquiry had been made, and Tom was returned 
“absent without leave.” The trick had been 
found out, and the father, having a wholesome 
mercantile dread of the fatal facility of imitating 
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a signature, involuntarily exclaimed, “Tom will | 
one day be hanged!” When, however, he beheld 

the sketches of the truant boy, the trophies of 
his stolen hours, the old gentleman, with a father’s 

pride, declared, ‘Tom will be a genius.” A tale 

is told how Tom’s pencil led to the identification 

of a rustic, who had approached his father’s or- 

chard with felonious intent. Clusters of ripe 

fruit hung over the slight fence which separated 

the orchard from the public road, which had long 

proved too tempting to some of the passers-by; 

but no clue could be obtained likely to lead to 

the detection of the culprits. One morning early, 

however, as young Gainsborough was sketching 

in a summer-house he beheld a man’s face peep- 

ing over the fence and looking wistfully at the 

mellow pears. 

The youthful portrait-painter immediately made a 
sketch of his features, in which roguery and indolence, 
hope and fear, were happily blended: I dare not evi- 
dently waited on I would. After gazing about him 
he proceeded to scale the fence and climb the tree, | 
when Gainsborough emerged from his hiding-place, 
and the man decamped. At breakfast, Tom related 
the story, and laid upon the table a faithful likeness | 
of the marauder, who was immediately known as a 
man living in Sudbury. On being sent for and taxed 
with the felonious intent, he stoutly denied it, till the 
boy produced the portrait, and showed him how he 
looked when about to break the eighth commandment. 
This juvenile effort was preserved for many years, 
and Gainsborough ultimately made a finished paint- 
ing of it, under the title of “Tom Peartree’s Por- | 
trait.” 

His friends began to think that something 
might be made of a lad possessing so true an eye 
and so ready a hand, and it was resolved that he 
should be removed to the metropolis, where he 
arrived in his fifteenth year. Admission was 
obtained for him to the Academy in St. Martin’s- 
lane, and shortly after he entered the studio of 
Hayman, who was then esteemed the best histo- 
rical painter inthe kingdom. Hayman, however, 
was a man of coarse conception and coarse man- 
ners, and it is possible that Tom learned of this 
man more evil than art. He was a man who 
sought his amusement in taverns, clubs, and 
brothels. He was a great boxer to boot, and it 
is said that he occasionally introduced his pugil- 
istic exercises into the studio, and engaged in an 
encounter with a sitter previous to the taking of 
his portrait. Bad preceptor for so apt a pupil! 

After three years spent in the Academy, which 
was chiefly attended by engravers, coach-painters, 
scene-painters, drapery-painters—for Art was at 
a very low ebb in England in those days, and 
Gainsborough must have learned his art elsewhere 
than in the Academy,—he resolved to commence 
the practice of art for himself, and with this view 
hired rooms in Hatton-garden, where he painted 
landscapes and portraits in small size. The 
former he sold to the picture-dealers on their 
own terms; for the latter his price was from 
three to five guineas. But sitters were few, and 
the dealers were poor paymasters, and his clay 
models of horses and cows, though pretty, 
brought few pence; so, after a twelvemonth 
spent in this manner, he packed up his traps, 
his colours and canvass, and returned to his 
native Sudbury. Here he commenced the study 
of landscape in earnest; and hereabout it is that 
Allan Cunningham tells a pretty little story. 

It happened, in one of Gainsborough’s pictorial ex- 
cursions amongst the woods of Suffolk, that he sat 
down to make a sketch of some fine trees, with sheep 
reposing below and wood-doves roosting above, wher 
a young woman entered uaexpectedly upon the scene, 
and was at once admitted into the landscape and feel- 
ings of the artist. 


Mr. Fulcher somewhat damages this romance. 
The young woman was Margaret Burr, whom 
Gainsborough must have previously known, as 
her brother was a commercial traveller in his 
father’s establishment. She was a beautiful girl, 
and, as a beautiful girl, would naturally enough 
have a desire to have her portrait taken by her 
brother’s friend. It is certain the portrait was 
taken, and as certain the heart too; and in due 
time Margaret Burr became Mrs. Gainsborough, 
bringing with her to her husband an annuity of 
two hundred pounds. By some she was supposed 
to be the natural daughter of an exiled prince; 
by others the natural daughter of the Duke of | 
Bedford. At all events, she was proud enough | 
of her descent. “On an occasion of festivity, 
when her husband was high in fame, she 
vindicated some little ostentation in her 


dress, by whispering to her niece, now Mrs. 
Lane: “ I have some right to this, for you know, | 
The an- 


my love, I am a prince’s daughter.” 





nuity placed the pair in comfortable circum- 
stances; and shortly after his marriage Gains- 
borough went to reside in Ipswich, where, not 
expecting immediate employment, he hired a 
house at a rent of six pounds a year. He had, 
indeed, an unexpected offer of employment ; for 
a wealthy squire in the neighbourhood, hearing 
that a young painter had settled in the town, 
and desiring, possibly, to serve him, sent for 
Gainsborough tohis mansion. Arrived there, the 
squire led him out upon the lawn, showed him 
broken panes of glass and window-frames sadly 


t . . . , 
another at any time—this is the book I mean—there’s 


in want ofa coat of paint, blistered doors, and | 


broken palings round the house, and then, turn- 
ing to Gainsborough, requested his estimate for 
repairing the whole. 

Some moments elapsed before the awful conviction 
struck the aspiring genius that he had been mistaken 
for a painter and glazier! A look of scorn at the 
squire concluded the scene; and, turning on his heel, 
Gainsborough left him to discover his error. 


In Ipswich he made the acquaintance of Joshua 
Kirby; they had kindred pursuits, and many a 
mile they trudged together in search of the pic- 
turesque. A bosom friendship sprang up between 
the two: in death they are not divided. They 
sleep side by side in Kew churchyard. It was 
here too he made the acquaintance of Philip 
Thicknesse, Lieutenant-Governor of Landguard 
Fort, his earliest patron and his almost lasting 
plague. It was thus they became acquainted, 
according to the Governor’s account: 

Soon after Mr. Gainsborough’'s removal to Ipswich 
I was appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Landguard 
Fort, not far distant; and while I was walking with 
the then printer and editor of the /pswich Journal, 
in a very pretty town garden of his, I perceived a 
melancholy-faced countryman, with his arms locked 
together, leaning over the garden wall. I pointed 
him out to the printer, who was a very ingenious 
man, and he, with great gravity of face, said the man 
had been there all day, that he pitied him, believing 
he was either mad or miserable. I then stepped for- 
ward with an intention to speak to the madman, and 
did not perceive, till I was close up, that it was 
a wooden man painted upon a shaped board. 
Mr. Creighton (I think that was the printer’s name) 
told me | had not been the only person this inimitable 
deception had imposed upon, for that many of his 
acquaintance had been led even to speak to it, before 
they perceived it to be a piece of art; and upon finding 
the artist himself lived in that town, I immediately 
procured his address, visited Mr. Gainsborough, and 
told him I came to chide him for having imposed a 
shadow instead of a substance upon me. Mr. Gains- 
borough received me in his painting-room, in which 
stood several portraits, truly drawn, perfectly like, 
but stiffly painted and worse coloured. 

The patronage of Thicknesse certainly intro- 
duced Gainsborough to a considerable connection 
in and around Ipswich; but, in the words of Mr. 
Fulcher, it was a parasitical patronage, that “well 
nigh choked him. It was in Ipswich where 
Gainsborough’s passion for music first developed 
itself. The Governor lent him an excellent 
fiddle, an instrument he had never before touched ; 
“but,” says the patron, “before I got my fiddle 
home again he had made such a proficiency in 
music, that I could as soon have painted against 
him, as to have attempted to fiddle against him.” 
His leisure hours he generally divided between 
painting and music. He was the life and soul 
of a musical club in Ipswich, where he allowed 
himself to be made the butt of the company, and, 
according to Constable, “his wig was to them a 
fund of amusement, as it was often snatched from 
his head, and thrown about the room.” He was 
extremely fond of collecting musical instruments, 


| and at the time of his decease had an immense 


number of flutes, violins, theorbos, viol-di- 
gambas, and other instruments of the last 
century, upon which he executed skilfully. The 
following anecdote well illustrates this passion. 


Happening on a time to see a theorbo in a picture 
of Vandyke'’s, Gainsborough concluded, because, 
perhaps, it was finely painted, that the theorbo must 
be a fine instrument. He recollected to have heard 
of a German professor, and ascending to his garret 
found him dining on roasted apples, and smoking 
his pipe with his theorbo beside him. ‘I am come 
to buy your lute—name your price, and here’s your 
money.” “f cannot sell my lute.” “No, not for a 
guinea or two; but you must sell it, I tell you.” 
“My lute is worth much money; it is worth ten 
guineas.” “Aye! that it is; see, here’s the money.” 


So saying, he took up the instrument, laid down the | 


price, went half way down the stair, and returned. 
“T have done but half my errand; what is your lute 
worth if I have not your book?” 
Master Gainsborough?” “ Why, the book of airs 
you have composed for the lute.” “ Ah, sir, I can 
never part with my book!” “Poh! you can make 


“ What book, | 


ten guineas for it; so once more good day.” He 
went down a few steps, and returned again. “ What 


use is your book to me if I don’t understand it? and 
your lute, you may take it again if you won't teach 
me to play on it. Come home with me, and give me 


the first lesson.” ‘1 will come to-morrow.” “ You 
must come now.” “I must dress myself.” ‘ For 
what? You are the best figure I have seen to-day.” 
“‘T must shave, sir.” “I honour your beard!” “I 





your wig! 


must, however, put on my wig.” ‘ D ] 
your cap and beard become you! Do you think if 
Vandyke was to paint you, he'd let you be shaved? ” 
In this manner he frittered away his musical talents, 
and though possessed of ear, taste, and genius, he 
never had application enough to learn his notes. 
He scorned to take the first step, the second was of 
course out of his reach, and the summit became un- 
attainable. 

With this anecdote we must conclude our 
present notice of Mr. Fulcher’s pleasant and 
painstaking little volume. 

(To be continued.) 


Men and Times of the Revolution ; or, Memoirs of 
Elkanah Watson. Edited by his Son, Winslow C. 
Watson. (New York: Dana. London: Low.)— 
This work will interest an American as a picture of 
his country within the experience of a man only 
lately departed from among us. It exhibits in a 
more impressive form than the most elaborate de- 
scription the mighty strides which the Empire of the 
West has made during a single generation. Mr. 
Watson’s journals of tours in America, as well as in 
Europe, before the close of the last century, have 
been preserved and are presented here. The record 
of his visit to England disappointed us. We had 
hoped to find a great deal of curious information as 
to the aspect of our country and its people sixty 
years since, from which we might have made amus- 
ing extracts. But we found nothing more than a 
dry record of the places through which he passed, 
with scarcely an observation other than a guide-b 
supplies. 

Alfieri; his Life, Adventures, and Works: a Sketch. 
By C. Mitchell Charles. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
One of the parts of the series called ‘‘ Reading for 
Travellers.” It is what it is called, ‘a Sketch,”—a 
sort of Quarterly Review article, comprising memoir 
and criticism, with some translated passages from the 
poet’s works, and remarks on poetry in general— 
light reading for the rail or the steamboat. 
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EDUCATION. 

Eleven Hundred Qu stions on the Use of the Glob 
By WituiamM HARDCASTLE. London : Relfe 
Brothers. 

In this littke manual Mr. Hardcastle offers a welcome 

boon to all schoolmasters and schoolmistresses. The 


questions are well selected, are clearly stated, and are 
the result of actual experience, for Mr. Hardcastle has 
selected them from those which he has propounded to 
his own pupils. It is a new and useful feature in tiis 
collection of questions that each section is preced 
by a ‘Summary of things necessary to be re 
bered "—a plan which obviates the necessity of re- 
ferring to any treatise. 





A Ke y to Eleven Hu idred Questions on the Us of 
Globes. By Wrttam HarpcastrLe. London : 
Relfe Brothers. 

Tuts is, of course, only the key and companion to the 

preceding. 


A Course of Practical Geometry: being an Introduction 
to every branch of Mathematic u Drawing. By W. 
Pease, C.E. ‘third Edition. London: Relfe 
Brothers. 

In addition to the fact of its being specially recom- 

mended by the Government Department of Science 

and Art, the merit of this book is sufficiently attested 
by the attainment of a third edition. Its recommen- 
dations are its extreme clearness and simplicity. 

Scientific terms are used as little as possible, and 

never until their meanings have been thoroughly 

explained. 


First Principles of Gene ral Knowledge simply Explained. 

By Susanna M. Pautt. London: Relfe Brothers. 
Tus is a second series of Mrs. Paull’s “ Questions 
and Answers on Useful and Interesting Subjects ;” it 
is a good idea, and, to a certain extent, well carried 
out; but we are compelled to add that it is capable of 
considerable amelioration. Common things cannot be 
too clearly or too accurately explained; but Mrs. 
Paull occasionally sins against both these canons. 
For instance, it is a curious answer to the question 
‘Ts ivory valuable?” to be told that it is so because 
‘the Indians and Chinese can make from a piece of 
ivory weighing about 3 oz. a beautiful toy worth 100 
dollars, or nearly 25/.” We need hardly say that it is the 
labour, and not the ivory which constitutes the value 
here. Nor-will a child derive a very clear idea about 


sponge from being told that it is “ a marine substance 
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found sticking to rocks and shells, which is supposed | 
to be formed by some animal as its habitation.” Baysalt 
is not entirely made ‘by the influence of the sun’s 
rays.’ It stands to reason that the patterns for silk- 
weaving should be ‘designe? by parties employed | 
for that purpose,” and there seems no necessity that a 
child should be gravely told such a self-evident fact ; 
but it is not true that “all silk” passes through the 
town of Lyons. We specify a few of the more 
glaring singularities as they strike us, and name them 
more for the purpose of having them corrected than 
to oppose the popularisation of the book. 


ensive View of National Education Schemes, 
ist Fallacies and Future Prospects: be ing a 

Review of Education Measures during the Session of | 

1856. London: Wertheim and Macintosh. J 
Tue writer of this short pamphlet is for carrying 
matters with a high hand. He pronounces for a com- 
pulsory education tax, and for compelling parents to | 
send their children to school, and declares that the 
recent failure of Lord John Russell’s measure was | 
‘a national calamity.” 








SCIENCE. 


An [ntroduction to Entomology. 
and WILLIAM SPENCE. 
Longman and Co, 

Kirsy and Spence come together to the lips like Cas- 
tor and Pollux, or any other names which history or 
genius has associated. And they were linked together 
in life in a holy friendship, pursuing together their 
lies of the insect world, and giving together to 
mankind their joint observations, so mingled that 
even themselves were unable to sever the contribu- 
tions of one from those of the other. For the first 
time they made entomology popular, because they 
first treated the subject in a popular manner. The 
work went through several editions, continually ac- 
cumulating new treasures from the further researches 
of the allied authors. Mr. Kirby died a short time 
ago, before this new and cheap edition, the seventh, 
could issue from the press, to give to all classes by its 
cheapness the pleasure and profit which the cost of 
its predecessors had limited to the wealthier members 
of the community. But Mr. Spence lives to receive 
the thanks of thousands to whom is now opened the 
enjoyment of a book which ought to be in every 
household, It is a complete encyclopedia of anecdotes 
about insects. Children should be set to read it; and 
even if opened as a task, it will certainly be pursued 
as a pleasure, 
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VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Sub-Alpine Kingdom; or, Experiences and | 
Studies in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. By | 
Barte Sr. Jonny, Author of “Purple Tints of | 
Paris,” &e. In 2 vols. London: Chapman | 
and Hall. 

A Vacation in Brittany. By Cuarrirs 
Wevp. London: Chapman and Hall. 

Mr. Baye St. Jonn is a republican, and he | 

views all Europe through republican spectacles. 

He could find no good in France—it is imperial. 

He can see no virtue in Piedmont—it is mo- 

narchical. Both are barriers against red-repub- 

licanism, and of course are intensely hated by all 
who desire a European revolution. 

If it were not that the prejudice is apparent in 
every page, Mr. St. John’s Studies in Savoy 
might well make the hearts of all good men to 
fail within them. According to him, Piedmont 
is not in advance of the rest of Italy—her king 
is the weak tool of the priests; Count Cavour is 
intensely selfish; the people are superstitious and 
discontented with liberty, eager to return to the 
old yoke of despotism. Austria is not so bad as 
she is represented. The Pope is popular in his 
ewn dominions. In short, there is no hope for 
Italy. Happily, by this Mr. St. John means that 
there is no hope for republicanism in Italy. If 
that be so, there will be more gladness than 
grief at the discovery. 

Mr. St. John is a brilliant writer. His sketches 
are uncommonly lively and graphic. When he 
can forget his politics, he is sensible, and he is 
always amusing and readable. A few specimens 
will show how well he can discourse. 

The reader will be pleased to hear something 
about the antecedents of 

MARIA PICCOLOMINI. 

Whilst I was at Turin a tremendous success was 
achieved by Maria Piccolomini, who is now in London 
this year. She certainly sings charmingly, and acts 
better still; but her popularity is in part, perhaps, 
due to extraneous causes. She was born at Sienna 
in Tuscany in 1834, and is therefore still in the 
bloom of youth and, without flattery, of beauty. Her 
family belongs to the highest order of Italian nobility, 
and in its time has produced two popes and innume- 
rable cardinals, one of whom is still living. We need 
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| relieve the stage from all dramatic bustle. 


not be surprised, therefore, that much opposition was 
made to the young Maria Piccolomini when she 
expressed her wish to go upon the stage. From her 
earliest years she exhibited great power and intelli- 


| which, with their faces to the house, behind a lone 


gence, and applied herself with indefatigable zeal to | 


musical studies. Her vocation was a real one, and 
after some time her family acceded to her wishes 
She made her début at Florence with extraordinary 
success, and then went to Pisa and to Rome. In the 
latter city especially she‘ created a fury,” as they 


say—that is, the people went mad about her, and | 


proclaimed her to be one of the greatest cantatrice of 
Italy. Her splendid social position enables her to 
take a very high ton with an impresario. She sings 
not for money, but for fame; she goes where she 
likes. An unblemished private reputation, combined 
with her high birth, enables her to enter all societies. 
It is true that high birth is sufficient to this end, 
and that the other qualification is supererogatory. 
Last autumn La Piccolomini sang for the first time 
at the Carignan Theatre in Turin—choosing for her 
début ‘La Traviata” of the Master Verdi, based on 
the “Dame aux Camélias.” The libretto is very 
bad, and the scenes are cut down in representation so 
as in fact to tell no story at all. As the words, 
however, disappear entirely in dramatic singing, and 
are an incumbrance—ought, indeed, to be replaced 
by a series of sweet-sounding syllables—on the same 
principle that young ladies in England choose to sing 
in Italian or German, or any other language, that 
neither they nor their hearers understand—it is very 
little matter what the libretto says. If I were a 
musician, I would invent a new kind of opera, with 
one principal character, a narrator, who should call 
upon his supporters, basses, barytones, sopranos, 
tenors, and choruses, when in want of them, and thus 
How- 
ever, La Piccolomini succeeded prodigionsly at 
Turin. The elegant young gentlemen from under 
the porticoes thought it necessary to be almost 
epileptic on the occasion. I never saw anything more 
offensive, and was glad to be told that many of the 
youths in the pit whom I took for hair-dressers and 
waiters were idle slips of aristocracy. "Tis no matter 
what they say or do. But, after ail, the enthusiasm 
was contagious; and as the season went on every one 
almost was guilty. But Maria Piccolomini warbled 
and warbled away, and seemed so happy and proud 
that it was really delightful to see her. She was not 
aware, at first, of the mischief she was doing. At 
length, however, when the last night of her engage- 
ment came, and the absurd musical mob took the 
horses from her carriage, and proposed to drag her to 
her hotel, she understood everything, and her fine 
spirit revolted. She gained more esteem by that ad 
mirable spontaneous movement than all her nightin- 
gale performances. Standing on the steps of the 
theatre with flushed face and flashing eyes, she 
hurriedly declared that she would not change her 
Turinese friends into beasts of burden, exhorted 
them to think of more serious things—“ altri doveano 
essere gli studii dei giovani Italiani”—and, as many 
empty- headed people bawled instead of listening, ran 
back into the house, escaped by a side-door, and 
returned home on foot. The crowd followed her, and 
shouted for some hours under her windows; for it 
had lashed itself up into an excitement that resem- 
bled drunkenness. There is but one situation in 
which a man looks more degraded than when suffer- 
ing from musical frenzy. A shutter was cautiously 
opened aloft, and something white appeared. A yell 
went down the street of porticoes. They thought it 
was Maria come out to greet them once more. An 
old cook had been wakened from his slumbers, and 
had thought perhaps that the Austrians were in the 
city. After this disappointment nothing could ap- 
pease the Bellimbusti but the appearance of La Picco- 
lomini herself. She came out upon the balcony, and 
signed for silence. The street was hushed at once, 
like the pit when she was accustomed to warble her 
death-song. She thanked them with emotion for 
their applause, said that the happiest days of her life 
had been spent in Turin—because a woman is always 
happy when admired—but did not allow them to 
disperse without recommending them once more to 
enjoy music, but to reserve their enthusiasm for 
nobler things. The crowd cheered—it was there to 
cheer—but some went away annoyed, others pensively. 
Next day the Liberal journals lauded La Piccolomini 
to the skies, thanked her for her magnanimity, and 
reminded the cowed youth of the city that the en- 
couragement of such extravagant demonstrations was 
among the means by which Austria succeeds in 
enervating and emasculating the youth of Milan and 
Venice. 
Here is a sketch of 
THE PARLIAMENT OF PIEDMONT. 

The chamber in which the Subalpine Deputies meet 
is a magnificent one, very lofty, with a domed roof. 
As in France, the form is that of a hemicycle: so 
that the members can divide themselves locally, as 
they do in name, into members of the right, the 
centre-right, the centre, the centre-left, and the left. 
A few democrats, who occupy places at the extreme 
left, are sometimes called the “ Mountain.” The seats 
rise one above the other, from a semicircular floor, in 
the centre of which are placed tables for the official 
shorthand-writers; and on the extreme verge of 


| 
| 








table, sit the ministers, who, as in France, may ap- 
pear in the Senate as well as in the Chamber of 
Deputies — without, however, the right of voting, 
except as members. Behind the ministers rises a 
tribune, from which no one scarcely ever seems to 
speak; and behind that the seat of the president, 
who is surrounded by a platform, on which sit nume- 
rous secretaries. The press has a gallery af its ser- 
vice, placed in a convenient position ; and the diplo- 
matie corps and the municipal authorities are well 
provided for. There is also the ladies’ tribune; and. 
above all, round the base of the dome, is a gallery 
from which the miscellaneous crowd of constituents 
endeavours to catch what is going on below. The 
acoustical arrangements of the chamber are very im- 
perfect. Most of the deputies speak in Italian, more 
or less pure. It is easy to see they are accustomed to 
address their wives, their servants, and their friends, 
in a different idiom. The natives of Savoy and Nice 
speak in French; and the contrast of that weak suc- 
cession of unaceentuated sy}lables perpetually disap- 
pointing the ear, with the fine, sonorous, musical 
sound of even bad Italian, sometimes produces a 
very comic effeet. An obstinate Codin starting 
fiercely up, whilst the house is still ringing with the 
musical periods of Brofferio, to express his indigna- 
tion in words ending in aient and on, always creates a 
smile; and every one is inevitably reminded of a 
giant speaking in the voice of a dwarf. By long 
living in France one gets accustomed to this simper- 
ing, and able even to understand why those who use 
it fancy it is peeuliarly masculine; but one hour in 
the Piedmontese Chamber of Deputies—to say no- 
thing of Madame Ristori—re-edueates the ear com- 
pletely. The first debate I heard in the Piedmontese 
Chamber of Deputies was a grievous disappomtment 
to me in many respects, as a friend of parliamentary 
government. The house was orderly and methodical 
it is true, perhaps too orderly and too methodical. 
Each member sat in his place with paper and ink 
before him, sometimes writing letters or reading 
newspapers, while an orator, whether of his own 
party or not, was impeaching the ministers. There 
is a coldness and stiffness in the manners of the 
members. They rarely cheer their friends, though 
they sometimes “Oh, oh!” their opponents. A few 
attempts at good earnest speaking which I heard 
gradually subsided amidst general indifference. All 
this was explained by the desire of the Piedmontese 
to keep on their guard against their southern na- 
ture, lest they should imitate and exaggerate the 
boyish rioting of French deliberative assemblies; and 
also by the fact that, since the alliance, all warm 
parliamentary discussions were considered imprudent. 
Liberty, in faet, exists in Piedmont, they said, by 
sufferance; and there is always an immediate danger 
that, although Victor Emmanuel may be now resolved 
not to attempt a coup d’état, a powerful neighbour 
may come in and effect it for him. Piedmont, like 
Belgium, is a perpetual source of envious irritation 
to the people that has lost what it has retained. I 
was willing to accept this explanation of the dullness 
and want of spirit I noticed; but it was not these 
things that most disappointed me. 

These are 

TRAVELLING MANNERS IN PIEDMONT. 

In Piedmont nearly all the railways have been 
constructed by the State at its own risk. There is 
less formality and precision in the way in which they 
are managed than we notice in France. Indeed, trains 
rarely start or arrive at the hours fixed. Accidents, 
however, seldom happen. The officials are remark- 
ably polite. Smoking is allowed in all classes but 
in special carriages — “ First-class for Smokers; ” 
“ Second-elass for Smokers”—such are the announce- 
ments written up. In the third class smoking is 
general, Nearly every one, from the priest to the 
peasant, has a cigar in his mouth. In Paris, by the 
way, it is considered indecorous for a priest to smoke 
in public or to carry a walking-cane; in the South 
of France he may carry a walking-cane, but he must 
not smoke. In Italy ecclesiastics are far more free 
and easy. What may be called travelling manners 
are usually very charming in Piedmont. The people 
are really good and amiable to one another, and to 
strangers. Every one in the carriage, railway or not, 
is looked upon as a travelling companion, instead of 
as an enemy who has got possession of the seat next 
you. The conversation at once becomes general. 
Ladies and gentlemen produce sweetmeats, and hand 
them round indiscriminately. One must be very 
English indeed to resist such affable advances. The 
same cheerfulness and sociability would no doubt be 
exhibited at the tables d’hote of hotels, if Piedmontese 
and Italians had not been long ago rebuffed by our 
haughty countrymen. I noticed that people care- 
fully avoided addressing themselves to Englishmen, 
at the Hotel Feder for example, until first spoken to. 
Our character for unsociability and reserve is by this 
time well established. I believe that in most cases 
we are better than our reputation ; and that for every 
instance of surly Conceit carrying its head between 
starched blinkers, as triumphantly as in pictures 
Herodias carries St. John the Baptist’s speechless 
head upon a platter, we might produce two in which 
the silence that appears so sublimely stupid to 
foreigners is the result of ignorance of language, 
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“You must put me next an Englishman at dinner, | the room, and so adjusted as to sweep the entire 


for I want to talk,” said a young man in my hearing 
the other day at Turin. I found he had been wan- 
dering with closed lips for a whole fortnight about 
Monte Rosa, leaving everywhere, no doubt, the im- 
pression that Englishmen reckon speech among the 
deadly sins. 

Mr. Weld’s “Vacation Tour in the United 
States” will not be forgotten. His trip to Brit- 
tanv has not the same novelty of subject ; but it 
was made with the same observant eye, and is 
written in the same pleasant, cheerful, pictorial 
manner. Many travellers have described Brit- 


any, but none so graphically as Mr. Weld, as | 


some extracts will prove. 
TROUT FISHING. 

About a couple of miles from Guingamp I came to 
another mill, built on a bridge communicating with 
asmall island, which commands a beautiful stream 
of the most trouty nature imaginable. As it was im- 
posible to fish this from the main bank of the river, I 
yequested permission to pass through the mill to the 
island. Leave was at once granted, and having suc- 
ceeded, though with some difliculty, in getting my 
rod safely through the machinery, which was em- 
ployed weaving linen, I emerged on the island. I had 
not miscalculated the piscatory wealth of the water; 
the trout were even more numerous than I had sup- 
posed. In the course of an hour I caught two dozen, 
mostly small, but, as I was basketless, I was unable 
conveniently to carry home more and ceased fishing. 
The trout around the island had evidently not been 
recently disturbed, and if the lady of the mill (who, 
by the way, lives in a charming old chateau on the 
little island) gives the angling tourist permission to 
fish, 1 am sure that he need not go further than 
this picturesque spot to fill his basket, or at all 
events capture a dish of trout. That. night I 
supped well; and, as have no silly scruples 


sespecting eating the produce of my gun or rod, | 


I came to the conclusion that Breton trout de- 
serve the high reputation for sweetness which they 
enjoy. Those I caught were mostly small, not how- 
ever the less delicious on that account. Had I angled 
during the night-hours, I should in all probability 
have captured large fish; for your lusty trout, in 
summer time, is fond of a late supper, taking a 
jong siesta during the noontide heat, from which 
the most tempting bait fails generally to lure him. 
Conceiving, however, that half the charm of fly- 
fishing lies in the contemplation of the generally 


exquisite scenery to which the angler is introduced, I | 
fiold night-fishing, when you go stumbling through | 


the dark country and not unfrequently into the river, 
as a disagreeable poaching kind of sport; but, as some 
angling readers may differ with me on this point, I 
am bound to tell them that heavy trout are to be 
captured in the rivers of Brittany by night-fishing, 


and that, as I was informed, the large trout which I | 


saw at the inns were caught by dapping with an arti- 


ficial moth during midnight hours. | 


CHEAP LIVING. 

He is, or was, the only Englishman in or near 
Paimpol, the cheapness of the living having attracted 
him to that secluded part of Brittany; for, as he 
afterwards told me, the rent of his house, consisting 
of eleven rooms and a large garden, was only 10/. a 
year; meat averaged nine sous a pound; other pro- 
visions were equally cheap; fish most abundant; and | 
servants (rough hands however, according to his | 
account) considered themselves well paid by the 
mouthly wage of six francs—under 3/. a year. Be- 
sides these advantages, the country abounds with | 
game; during winter the bay teems with wildfowl, 
and the woods with woodcock. These advantages, it | 
must be admitted, in these heavy-tax days, are great | 
recommendations in favour of this part of Brittany 
to the family man. But the disadvantages of a resi- 
dence at Paimpol are not few, the chief being entire 
isolation from English society; this may be thought | 
by some advantageous, but the absence of our coun- 
trymen is not reeompensed by good French society. 

He visited 

THE PRISON OF BREST. 

Adjoining the arsenal may be seen a vast building 
of considerable architectural pretensions, to which | 
the Englishman is admitted by merely showing his 
Passport, and entering his name ina book. This is 
the famous Bagnes, or prison, to which the worst de- 
scription of criminals are consig Though I was 
prepared for a painful exhibition, the reality was | 
blacker than the anticipated picture. Having com- | 
Plied with the required formalities, I was conducted | 
by a Garde through extensive passages into a hall | 
about three hundred feet long and fifty broad, fur- | 
nished with a great number of sloping wooden plat- | 
forms, about four feet apart, and so disposed as to | 
allow free passage round the room. These form the | 
beds of the convicts, who at night, and when not at | 
work in the dockyard, are secured to them. Those | 
under the heaviest sentences are also chained in pairs. | 
They are attired in a loose red serge coat and yellow 
trousers. When I entered the hall they had just been 
chained to the platforms, and those I saw, with few | 
exceptions, possessed physiognomies of the most for- 





| terity bespeaking long practice. 


apartment. Talking is strictly forbidden; and during 
the periods of labour, which are extremely long, the 


| prisoners are overlooked by hard taskmasters, who | 


compel them to work without any relaxation. It 
would be difficult to imagine a greater contrast than 
that between this prison-house and one of our modern 
penitentiaries, where the object scems to be to make 
the prisoner as comfortable as possible. When I had 
made a tour of the room, my guide informed me that 
there were three more halls like the one 1 bad seen, 
adding, that he would conduct me through them if 
I pleased. 1 had, however, seen quite enough, and 
many hours elapsed before my mental vision of fierce 
passions chafing in chains became dim. At the time 
of my visit the Bagnes contained about four thousand 
prisoners, but there is chain-accommodation for 
double that number. 

This is the 

CHARACTER OF THE BRETOXS. 
Bretons are said to have five virtues and three 
vices; the virtues being—love of their country, re- 
signation under the will of God, loyalty, perseverance, 
and hospitality; and their vices—avarice, contempt 
of women, and drunkenness. Judging by the Pardon 
at Kerdevot, I should say that the Bretons deserve to 
be charged with the last-named vice; brandy was in 
far greater reqnest than cider, and besides numerous 
large casks of fire-water standing before each tent, 
others, slung upon horses, were continually arriving 
| on the ground. With regard to the penultimate vice 
recorded above, I must say that the Bretons showed 
no contempt for the women who graced the Pardon; 
among the young men Cupid was decidedly in more 
favour than Bacchus, and it was no uncommon cir- 
cumstance to see a row of gaily-dressed fellows mak- 
ing Jes yeux doux to girls evidently not disinclined to 
| receive these attentions, and others of a less refined 
| nature. These Pardons are indeed Cupid's chief field- 
days in Brittany, and to be prevented attending them is 
the greatest punis*ment that can befall a girl. 
ried, the scene changes, and then her lord and master 
is said to merit by his behaviour the character given 
to him of contempt for the weaker sex. A Breton 
song, sung by peasant brides, touchingly alludes to 
maiden pleasures and married woes :—‘ Farewell! 
| farewell, dear friends of my youth! I have thrown 
myself away, and exchanged a life of joy for one of 
pain. Sorrow and grief await me: [ am but a 
servant now, for I am married. Then hasten, O 
ye who are free, to Pardons, and enjoy life while 
|} ye may! Farewell! dear friends of my youth, fare- 
| well!” 
| Here isa peep at the garden where grow the 
| locks with which ladies in England who have 
| lost their own supply the defect. 
HEAD-SHEARING. 

Strolling through the scene, my attention was 
| attracted by a crowd round a half-ruined house, 
Wedging my way to the entrance, I saw a man 
standing in the middle of a room, armed with a for- 
| midable pair of scissors, with which he was clipping 

the hair from a girl’s head with a rapidity and dex- 
For not only was 
| the operation performed with almost bewildering 


| quickness, but when the girl was liberated hcr head 
} assumed the appearance of having been shaved. 
| 


There was great laughing among the peasants as she 
emerged from the house, leaving the long tresses in 


| the hands of the hair-merchant, who, after combing 
| them carefully, wound them up in a wreath and | 


placed them in a basket already nearly half-full of 
hiir. For, as I heard, he had been driving a highly 
profitable trade all the day; and girls were still com- 


| ing in willing, and in some cases apparently eager, to 


exchange their fine chevelures—which would have 
been the glory of girls anywhere but in Brittany— 
for three poor little handkerchiefs of gaudy hues, 
scarcely worth a dozen sous! This terrible mutila- 
tion of one of woman’s most beautiful gifts distressed | 
me considerably at first ; but when I beheld the per- 
fect indifference of the girls to the loss of their hair, 
and remembered how studiously they conceal their 
tresses, my feelings underwent a change, and I looked | 
at length upon the wholesale cropping as rather 
amusing than otherwise. Great was the apparent 
disappointment of girls whose tresses, although 
seemingly abundant and fine, did not come up to 


| the Rair-merchant’s standard; but the fellow had 
| so abundant a market that he was only disposed to 


buy when the goods were particularly choice. His 
profits too must have been great, as the average | 
price of a good head of hair, when cleaned, is eleven | 
shillings. 

Readers looking out for a tour could not do 
better than buy Mr. Weld’s book, and follow in 


his footsteps. 








Personal Narrative, in Letters, principally from Tur- 
key, in the years 1830-3. y F. W. Newman. 
London: Holyoake and Co. 1856. 

Why the Latin Aon te of University College should | 

deem it necessary to put forward these crude pictures 

of travel, after the lapse of a quarter of a century 


| twenty-five, fresh from the discipline of college, 


Mar- | 








deeming everything abroad strange and worthy of 
note; and, however interesting they may have been 
to those who received them when they were written, 
they do not appear to us to contain anything of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant their publication at this 
late moment. 





FICTION. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
Janfry the Knight and the Fair Brunissende: a 
Tale of the Times of King Arthur. Translated 
from the French version of Mary Lafon by 
Atrrep Erwes. London: Addey and Co. 


From the preface this appears to be an ancient 
French romance, modernised, and probably 
“adapted,” as the stage phrase is, to modern 


tastes and ideas. Nevertheless, it preserves the 
features of the age of which it treats; feudal 
society is revived in its pages, with its fairy 
legends, its knightly fictions, its manners, and 
its grand lance-thrusts. Such is said to be the 
interest of the tale ‘‘ that we allow ourselves to 
be carried away by it with as much pleasure as 
our ancestors must have felt when it was told to 
the sound of the minstrel’s viol in the great castle 
hall, or beneath the shadow of the tent.” 

The romance was written in the Provencal 
dialect in the twelfth century, in verse. It was 
begun by a troubadour, who heard the tale re- 
lated at the Court of the King of Aragon. The 
French translator admits that she “ pared away 

| some of the verbosities and tautologies, but care- 
fully retained the southern character and general 
tone of colour.” 

The English translator has faithfully repro- 
duced it in an English dress; and all that the 
artist, the engraver, and the printer could do to 
embellish it has been done lavishly. The result 
is a large handsome volume, exquisitely illus- 
trated—a present that will be valued, because it 
is not merely a book to be looked at: it is one to 
be read also. 





Claud Wilford: a Romance. By I. ONE. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1856. 
We do not know who or what “I. ONE” may be, 


Londcn : 


| but we are quite persuaded that it is by no means his 
or her vocation to write romances. 


The only merit 
which Claud Wilford possesses (and it is scarcely 
complimentary to admit it) is that it is contained 
in only one volume : if prolonged into three volumes it 


} might have excited human patience beyond all power 


of endurance. A hero who has nothing to recommend 
him but handsome features, gentle birth, and a happy 
facility for getting into and out of all sorts of scrapes; 
a heroine to whom all the virtues are attributed by 
the author, but who does nothing herself to prove 


| the possession of any one of them; adventures the 


most impossible; conduct of character the most ab- 
surd ; eccentric noblemen, who appear to spend their 
lives in going about the world in disguise, for the 
sole purpose of assisting smart young men in dis- 
tress and baffling scoundrels and intriguers; astute 
lawyers, who spend their existence in restoring 
defrauded rights to their proper owners with any- 
thing in view but the bill of costs, and who hail 
the triumph of right and the defeat of the vicious by 
wildly dashing their wigs against the ceiling—such 
are the materials out of which this crude tale is con- 
cocted. Of the style, we can only say that it is 
stilted and vapid, and betrays either great careless- 
ness or the worst possible phase of ignorance. What 
can be the meaning of “tepid obloquy” hanging 
over a house? If the writer intends to make another 
experiment in this direction, we have only two pieces 
of advice to give: study mankind, and study the 
English language. Without some proficiency in both 


| of these not even a fashionable novel can be written. 


Ailey Moore, a Tale of the Times, by Father Baptist 
(London: Dolman), is a political and religious tale, 
from the Roman Catholic point of view. It is as un- 
fair as are all fictions, by all parties and sects, when 
written to support a party ; but it is clever and inte- 
resting. 


The Beleaguered Hearth: a Novel (Dolman)—is 


| another Roman Catholic fiction, to which the same 


remarks are applicable. We object to controversial 
fiction ; but, if it is to be endured, the weapon is as 
fair for one as for another, and it is as skilfully 
wielded here as by the best of the opposite sides. 

Memorials of Aymondesham and Chesham, Leycester. 
In two martyr stories (London : Saunders and Otley). 
—Here is a proof. This, too, is clever book, of a like 
character, but from the opposite point of view. 

Annie Leslie; or, the Little Orphan (Wertheim), is 
a pretty little tale for little children. : 

Wolfs len, by J. B. (London: Low. Boston: Phil- 
lips) is a tale imported from the United States. It is 


bidding nature. To intimidate and suppress revolt, | since their composition, we are at a loss to understand. | a picture of a phase of American life, with which 


cannon loaded with grape are placed at the ends of | They are nothing but the private letters of a youth of | many novelists have made us familiar ; but none has 
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drawn it so vividly. There is a great deal of good | quality which is termed imagination. Mr. Leigh | is even worthy of perusal solely for its historical 


writing in this book, very spirited descriptions, smart 
dialogues, romantic adventure, and characters cleverly 
conceived and sustained. It is the best fiction that 
has come to us across the Atlantic for a twelvemonth. 

Abbie Nott and other Knotts, by Katinka (Philadel- 


yhia: Lippencot ), is prefs ced by the portrait fs - 
eet Sarees ee Sy ee | when the art of poetry has been cultivated so | 


young lady half naked—we presume the authoress. 
The work itself is just such as the affectation of the 
portrait would indicate. It is an affected book. Un- 
doubtedly, there is a great deal of ability ; but it is 


may well be satisfied with his venture, since no- | 
thing less than a refined intellect could have pro- | 
duced the poems which bear his name. | 

Poems by Isa must be placed a trifle lower in | 


the scale. Inasmuch as there never was an age | 


| much as now, so we may expect to find, and do | 


deformed by a convulsive effort to be sparkling—so | 


manifestly an effort that it spoils the pleasure which 


otherwise might have been derived from a good plot | 


and some original character. 

Readers of Blackwoood will, doubtless, remember 
an interesting nautical romance called The Green 
Hand, published three some years ago. 
intreduced by Messrs. Routledge into the “ Railway 
Library.” The author is stated to be Mr. George 
Cupples. It was claimed by another pen. 

Adonijah : a Tal of the Jewish Dispe rsion, by Miss 
Jane Brutland, has been added to the ‘Run and 
Read Library.” We cannot say much for it. 

Mrs. Shelley's thrilling romance of Frankenstein 
forms the new volume of “The Parlour Library,” 
and the same collection has been enriched with Mrs. 
Marsh’s beautiful novel Lettice Arnold. 

Jessie Melville; or, the Double Sacrifice (Grant), is 


It is now | 


find, innumerable volumes of verses at which | 
the ear takes no offence. They simply afford no | 
rapture because they unfold less beauty than | 
every mind conceives for itself. A great poet is | 
he who can express the intellectual visions of 
loveliness which glow in the intellect of others. 
He is one who, by unfolding the wealth of his | 
individuality, unfolds likewise the wealth which 
others possess, but fail to disseminate, not from | 
want of will but from want of power. We can- | 
not detect the small poet by observing how near 
he comes to the art of verse-making, but by | 
feeling how distant he lies from our own ideal 
life—our own suggestive feelings. Judging Isa | 
by this standard, we may say that he or she is a | 


| moderately pleasing companion, but not one who | 


an Edinburgh tale, written with a moral, somewhat | 


romantic, it is true, but not the worse for that. 
certainly very interesting. 


The Swiss Fa nily Robinson : or, Adventures of a 
Father, Mother, and Four Sons in a Desert Island 
(London: C. H. Clarke), A cheap and handy re- 


print of this charming and popular tale. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


The Briar of Threave and the Lily of Barhélm: 
a Metricel Ro By Henry InGuis. 
London: Longman and Co. 

The Lamp of Life. London: 
and Co. 

Garlands in Ver 
Smith and Co. 

Poems by Isa. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 

Propasiy The Briar of Threave would never 

have appeared if Scott had not written “The 

Lady of the Lake;” most certainly it would not 

if Scott had never published any metrical stories. 

Love, vengeance, and Highland conflict are the 

themes of both but who would think of 

comparing the Malcolm Graeme and Ellen Douglas 
of the one with the Roland and Mariota of Bar- 
holm of the other? As well might one compare 
the freedom and grandeur of Clan-Alpine’s 
mountains with the fens of Lincolnshire. Mr. 

Inglis has committed the not unfrequent blunder 

of striving to attract the gaze of men by erecting 

a poor hut on the domain where genius has 

already built a magnificent temple. We could 

supply many points of comparison, if com- 
parisons were not something like an insult to the 
memory of Scott. We will, therefore, instance 
only one as anexample. With what a firm and 
triumphant hand the master minstrel strikes the 
last chord from his lyre! Mark how King James 
addresses the Graeme: 

“For thee, rach no suppliant sues, 

From thee may vengeance claim her dues, 

Who, nurtured underneath our smile, 

Hast paid our care by treacherous wile, 

1d sought, amid thy faith‘ul clan, 

A refuge for an outlaw’d man, 

Dishonouring thus thy loyal name. 

Fetters and warder for the Greme!" 

His chain of gold the king unstrung, 





nance. 
Simpkin, Marshall, 


By Tuomas Leicu. London: 


poems: 


youth, 


The links o'er Malcolm's neck he flung, 
Then gently drew the glittering band, 
And laid the clasp on Ellen's hand. 


As if exhausted by his own prolixity this is 


how Mr. Inglis leaves jis hero and heroine: 


The hymn was hush'd, and all was still ; 
And Maridta said “I will,” 

And at the gentle priest’s command 

She clasp’d the bridegroom's hand. 


Mr. Inglis has certainly done unwitting injury 
to his metrical talent by the publication of The 
Briar of Threave and the Lily of Barhélm, because 
the poetic facility of the author induces us to 
regret more deeply the absence of poetic inde- 
pendence. 

The Lamp of Life is not exactly a poem, 
having unity of design, but a series of poetic 
thoughts on a variety of subjects. The author, 
who withholds his name, evinces more than 
ordinary meditation, and may lay just claim to 
be considered a pleasing melodist. He has rather, 
we take it, sought to gratify than to astonish. 

Mr. Leigh, the author of Garlands in Verse, has 
more lyrical pliancy than the last author. He 
has a lively and sparkling fancy, which cannot 
well be mistaken for the broader and grander 


It is | 


| proud of the public recognition of his genius, he 


is likely to dominate in the universe of song. 








The Song of Milkanwatha. Translated from the 
original Feejee by Mark Antony HENDERSON, | 
D.C.L. Second Edition. Cincinnati: Tickell | 
and Grinne. 1856. 

The Song of Drop o Wather. 
WanbDswWORTH SHORTFELLOW. 
ledge. 1856. 

Ir Longfellow has cause to be pleased with and | 


By Harry 
London: Rout- 





will find that cause not so much in laudatory 
reviews as in the two undoubtedly clever paro- 
dies which head this article. Now one of two 
reasons: either “‘ Hiawatha” is a splendid poem, | 
or its author had before the advent of “ Hiawatha” 
displayed splendid qualities. A great poem is 
frequently parodied for its greatness, because, 
being great, it is popular; or a bad poem is paro- 
died because its author is illustrious and ought 
to be made ashamed of printing a trashy work. 
But of all the entire race of mimical scribes who 
delight in doing second-hand work, few, if any, 
have ever disgraced their talents by paro- 
dying a wretched poem composed by an insig- | 
nificant author. ‘“ Macbeth” and “ The Lily and 
the Bee” have both been parodied, but from two 
very dissimilar reasons. The parodies under notice 
contain much sterling truth—for each works out 
a story in connection with human life, with a 
rich fund of merriment. A man may employ | 
time more unprofitably than in reading either or | 
both. It will be perceived, by a reference above, | 
that one of the volumes has reached a second 
edition. In this volume, immediately preceding 
the author’s, or rather the translator’s, preface— 
for we must not forget that the legend of 
Milkanwatha comes from the Feejee—is an ex- | 
tract from Mr. Bailey’s “ Mystic” —the very 
extract we quoted in a late number of the 
Critic as an example of the most errant non- 
sense extant:— 

Initiate, mystic, perfected, epopt, 

Illuminate, adept, transcendent, he 

Ivy-like lived, and died, and again lived, 

Resuscitant—god of psycho-pompous functions 


It was shrewd of the Feejee translator, and | 
tells with double force, to fight off this “ epopt ” 
“ Mystic” against ‘‘ Hiawatha,” the “child of 
wonder.” It is not exactly killing two birds 
with one stone, but it is very like tickling the 
backs of two poets with one whip. 


Hamlet: an attempt to ascertain whether the Queen 
were an Accessory before the fact in the murder of | 
her first husband. London: John Russell Smith. 

ALL students of Shakspere must be familiar by this 
time with the bearings of this somewhat vexed ques- 
tion. The writer of the present pamphlet, after 
discussing the matter in some fifty good octavo 
pages, concludes in favour of the lady’s innocence, 
and with a judgment to the effect that she can be 
charged with nothing heavier than an over-haste to 
| Marry again. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

_ A Week at Bridge of Allan, comprising an Account 
| of the Spa, &. By Cuarves Rocer, LL.D., 

F.S.A. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 

Tue Messrs. Black, who have already published 
so many admirable guide-books, especially to the 
more romantic or historically interesting portions 
| of the North, have here issued a work which is 


| not only a reliable guide-book to the district, but 


and topographical research. Nor is the locality 
undeserving of such a record, being alike re- 
markable for the virtues of its mineral springs, 
its picturesque scenery, and its historic interest. 

Bridge of Allan is a village and watering- 
place to which “upwards of thirty thousand 
visitors have arrived annually,” and which is 
yearly becoming a more favourite resort. Never- 
theless, it may be an undiscovered country to 
many, and we give therefore the author’s outline 
of the locality :— 

Situated in the most central shire, as well as in one 
of the most sheltered and fertile regions of North 
Britain, at the southern base of the western termina- 
tion of the Ochil hills, it is environed by a district 
of beauty and romance. On the north or background 
of the picture, and extending eastward, rise the 
elevated tops of the Ochils, their steep fronts gar- 
nished by the blooming heath, the variegated moss 
and thriving timber, and occasionally by verdant 
spots of herbage, clad by thriving flocks. Stretched 
out in the foreground, are the rich carse of Stirling 
and the vale of Menteith, irrigated by the meanderings 
of silvery streams, glittering in the sunbeams, and 
relieved by bold, picturesque, and elevated crags. 
The serpentine folds of the Forth, Teith, and Allan, 
seem to intermingle in the plain; and in front, 


| Stirling Rock, with its imposing Castle, on the left, 


Abbey Craig, and on the right, Craig Forth, elevate 
their craggy crests. Towards the south-west, the 
prospect is terminated by the terraced hills of Touch, 
and on the west by the lofty peaks of the mountains 
of Benlomond and Benledi. 


That it possesses features of more than ordi- 
nary attraction to the lover of antiquity or to the 
student of history is thus concisely shown by the 
author :— 


A short distance southward of the village, the 
Caledonians, and afterwards the Romans, had an im- 
portant station; and farther towards the south, Sir 
William Wallace laid his successful ambuscade for 
the English generals, Surrey and Cressingham. 
Beyond is Stirling, so famous in military annals, and 
a little farther south is Bannockburn, the birth-place 
of Scottish independence. Northward are Sheriff- 
muir, the battlefield of undecided victory, and the 
celebrated Roman camps at Ardoch. Eastward, at a 
short distance, is the supposed scene of the final over- 
throw of the kingdom of the ancient Picts ; and west- 
ward, among the monntains, is a territory, renowned 
in history and famous in fiction—the region of Rob 
Roy and of Rhoderic Dhu. 

In these days of regulated locomotion, when 
tourists have such definite routes that one cannot 
but admit the truth of Mr. Landor’s remark, 


| “We travel no longer; we depart and arrive,” 


it will also doubtless be considered an advantage 
that we can arrive at or depart from Bridge of 
Allan with the utmost ease; for in the commer- 
cial language of the day it is but six hours from 
Aberdeen, two hours from Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
and but fourteen from London. 

Dr. Roger’s work is evidently a labour of love, 
though it is not marked by that indiscriminate 
praise which characterises some books of this 
class. After a description of the village and spa, 
including a good account of the mines, mineral 
springs, climate, and scenery of the vicinity, he 
divides the work into six excursions, taking 
Bridge of Allan as the starting-point. In these 
excursions he pleasantly points out all the nota- 
bilia of the district, giving the history of an old 
castle, or the traditions connected with a ruined 
abbey, a lake, or a glen, in the true spirit of an 
inquiring topographer. 

If to any of our readers the prescribed routes 
of the Continent offer insufficient attractions for 
the coming summer, or Russia and the Crimea 
are abandoned for a more convenient season, we 
can recommend the Bridge of Allan as an alter- 
native, and our author as a sufficient Mentor. 





———E 





The Complete Angler; or, the Contempiative Man’s 
Recreation. By Isaac Watton and CHARLES 
Corron. Edited by Epwarp Jesse; with papers 
on Fishing Tackle, &., by Henry G. Bony. 
London: Bohn. 

Tus és an edition of Walton such as the world has 

never yet seen. It is the Walton, or at least it will 

be so henceforth, so entirely does it surpass anything 
ever before attempted. The text of the old angler is 
| profusely illustrated and extended by notes supplied 

by Mr. Jesse and other friends and correspondents of 
the publisher, who has himself contributed “‘ a few 
| notes on fishing waters,” informing the angler where 
to fish, and what is to be caught in all parts of the 
| United Kingdom. Then all this is profusely illus- 
| trated with engravings on steel and woodcuts among 
| the type, exhibiting fish, fishing tackle, and all 
| appliances for the fisherman. Mr. Bohn is, we 

' believe, as enterprising and successful in angling as 
in publishing. Hence this volume has been to him 4 
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work of omg and not a mere matter of business. 
has spared no cost in bringing it to perfection. 


He 
It is 


certainly a miracle of beauty as of cheapness ; but we | 


doubt not that what has been thus done for love will | 
in the end prove profitable also, for there is not an 


angler in the three kingdoms who will not possess | 


himself of this unrivalled edition of the father of the 


fraternity. 


Colonial Constitutions: an Outline of the Constitutional 
History and Existing Government of the British De- 
pendencies ; with Schedules of the Orders in Council, 
Statutes, c., relating to each, By ArRrnuR 
Muxs, Esq., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at- 
Law. London: J. Murray. 1856. 

Mr. Mitts has produced a valuable work (both on 

account of the extensive information which it con- 

tains and the accurate manner in which it is compiled) 
on a subject respecting which the utmost amount of 
ignorance prevails, and where ignorance has been 
productive of consequences the most mischievous. 

The historical part of the book, embracing an 

account of the rise of our different colonies, is carefully 

prepared. The whole arrangement of the work is 
excellent. The author has, evidently, well considered 

the topic on which he treats, and documents of im- 

portance from the Colonial office add to its authority ; 

while the freedom from party spirit of the entire 


FOREIGN LI 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 

Wuen James I. was King, came travelling 
amongst us a certain gentleman named Saul- 
mury, with his famulus, who is nameless. From 
what country he came is uncertain. He wrote 
an account of his journey in German, but the 
German is not exactly the German of his epoch. 
Possibly he might have been a Bohemian. This is 
of smali moment. His manuscript journal has been 
discovered in the Royal Catholic Gymnasium of 
Glogau, and is interesting on account of the view 
it gives us of the manners of our ancestors at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century. We 
find that he landed at Dover from Calais. He 
appears to have paid twenty shillings for the 
voyage; and his return voyage from Gravesend 
to Vlissingen, in Zealand, cost him fifty, and for 
his famulus thirty shillings. Whilst he remained 
in England, he appears to have made good use of 
his time, and had both his eyes and ears open to 
observe and note whatever struck him as peculiar 
to the people among whom he was sojourning. 
One of his chapters is headed Ueber die Sitten der 
Englénder, from which we shall give an extract. 


As concerning the frame and stature of the English, 
they are in ge xneral somewhat taller than the French; 
straight of limb, fair coloured, especially the women, 
the like of whom can mee Bs, be found in any 
country. Yet the men are often sallow; they have 
many fluxes from the head that draw out black spots 
upon their cheeks, which they cover with patches. 
But there are some who patch through fashion, par- 
ticularly those who consider themselves handsome. 
Some are wont [the ladies, we suppose] to use paint 
and to perfume their garments. In theirghouses they 
are cleanly, more so than the French, but not so much 
so as the Netherlanders. They provide themselves 
with fine bedding, yet the upper bed is nothing more 
than a white sheet and a workedcounterpane, green or 
blue, and so far their beds are better than those of 
France and the Netherlands. The bedsteads are in 
general of fine oaken wood, strongly made, with fair 
curtains, or with canopies in the French and Italian 
fashion. Their houses are tolerably well-built, in 
compartments of wood and stone: yet some are built 
of stone entirely. In their clothing they are beyond 
all measure extravagant and sumptuous, and their 
like is not to be found in any nation. There are 
nobles who, in a single suit, expend twelve or more 
thousand guilders; for often under satin they lay stuff 
of gold, which they slash and lay satin under again. 
The outer satin is ornamented with pearls and gold, 
yea, with precious stones cunningly arranged upon 
the robe. In England there are people who, neither 
in rank, office, fortune, or capacity, can compare 
with the Princes of Germany, and who yet 
surpass them in magnificence. in England clothes 
must be absolutely fine, though the mouth should | 
have nothing to eat. While 1 was writing this, it 
happened that an English Embassy E xtraordinary 
was sent to France, when it was said that the legate 
Millort Hey spent on clothes alone for this single 

journey 24,0007. sterling. He had a mantle and a 
coat of beaver-skin stuck all over with the best gold 
and pearls. It may be asked, ‘‘ Whenee do these 
people get the means for such immense expenditure ? 

I cannot think it is done at the king’s cost. Those 
who are of rank, and would make an appearance, 
have this custom, that they never wear these costly 





| work renders it useful to all politicians alike, under 
| whatever banner they may be enlisted. 
| ———————— 








History of the Parliamentary Representation of Preston 
during the last Hundred Years. By Witttam 
Dosson. Preston: Dobson and Son. London: 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 1856. 


Tals is a reprint from the Preston Chronicle of a 
history of the Parliamentary representation of that 
borough during the last hundred years. To those 
curious in electioneering politics this pamphlet will 
not be without interest ; whilst to the inhabitants of 
Preston (on the eve of what promises to be a hotly- 
contested election) Mr. Dobson’s pages will have 
special attractions. 


8 


Jerusalem and Tiberius ; Esra and 
J. W. Etheridge, M.A. (London ngman and 
Co.)—A sketch of Hebrew literature, with notices 
of the chief masterpieces of Hebrew learning, and of 
the times and circumstances of the men by whom 
they were created. Great learning and immense labour 
must have been bestowed upon the preparation of 
this volume, which contains within a small compass 
the results of long and toilsome research. It is a 
curious book to read, and will 1 invaluable one 
for reference. English readers will be astonished at 
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garments above twice or three times. They leave 
them off and give them to their servants. Yea, they 
have this usage, that they do not wear a pair of costly 
silk stockings above two or three times. <A pair of 
new, well-made boots, that their life long they never 
mount horseback in, they do not wear over three 
days. It is their habit to have a pair of new shoes 
every day in the year. Farther, and because in 


England many things, especially stockings, are made 
of silk, they are wont to say, “It is English wear,” 
that is, it is beautiful, and the work is to be praised, 
but it is not made for wear, and for the purposes of 





wear is soon cast aside. 

The frugal traveller was evidently greatly 
shocked at the profusion of our nobility. He 
has another chapter on the “language of the 
English.” 

They think highly of their language; yet not 
nearly so much as the French do of theirs. These 


think that, after the Greek and Latin, there is no 
language in the world to be compared to French, 


and that in time it must triumph in every science. 
The Englishmen fancy that at the “ day English 
will be spoken, or at least that the ng rlish will be 


judged in that language. But it is a silly womanish 
language, which one may nigh break his tongue over. 
Chrysostomus thought the same: “ The language of 





the Britons is hissing and hawking. It is a mixed 
language, stuck together, in which the Dutch 
abounds the most.” Latin, French, Danish, Seot- 
tish, ring not well mixed together, especially 
with men. It is said to resemble the Scot- 
tish, only the Scottish is said to be somewhat 
more manly, perhaps like the Upper and Lower 
German. Their old law-books and other matters, 


written above two hundred years, are very hard to 
understand, and puzzle the lawyer and antiquary. 
It must be noted, also, that there is no country where 
the Latin tongue is so miserably treated or so mur- 
dered in pronunciation, for when you would speak with 
a learned man upon any subject, it is almost impossible 
to understand him. On the hand, the Scots 
speak the Latin very well. It is for this reason that 
the Kin; g (James I. ) employs it so well. He is very 
learned, and is very fond of the Latin tongue, is a foe 
to the English manner of speaking it, and if any one 
discourses badly in it before him (he himself 
twice a year to Oxford and declaims in Latin) he 
attacks the party with rough words. To gain the 
King’s favour is to discourse well in Latin. 


other 


goes 


Our Scottish friends must feel flattered at the 
compliments paid to their language and Latinity 
by the foreign traveller. We have only seen 
fragments of his journal, and could wish that it 
were published as a whole. 

To fish in troubled waters is a proverb which 
some may have realised to their cost. But science 
now comes forward to assist the fisherman to fish 
| both in troubled and dark waters—at all events, 
in the latter. Some of our piscatorial friends 
may have in their time enjoyed the forbidden 
pastime of salmon-spearing. It is highly excit- 
ing, the more so where the practice is interdicted. 
The rushing stream, deep and uncertain, the 
flaming torches, the wicked-looking _leister 
handled by sturdy arms, the strained attention 
of the boatman or the wader, the circulating 
flask of poteen or Glenlivet, the half-smothered 
shout when a twenty-pounder is forked, contri- 
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the extent of Hebrew literature and at the vast range 
of art, science, philosophy, and history comprised 
in it. 

Disciplina Rediviva ; or, Hints and Helps for Youths 
leaving School. By the Rey. J. S. Gilderdale. 

(London: Bell and Daldy.)—Essays designed at 
once to stimulate youth to exertion, and to point the 
way to self-improvement. The subjects on which 
advice is tendered, both as to wh: - to read and how 
to read it, are—Sacred Studies, Greek and Latin, 
History, General Literature, Science, Moral Philo- 
sophy, Modern Languages, and Travel; with some 
excellent remarks on the Cultivation of Taste. A 
better book could not be put into the hands of a youth 
leaving school. 

The seventh volume of Shakspere con- 
tains Henry VIIL., Troilus and Cressida, and Coriola- 
nus. The notes by Mr. Singer are the most useful 
and practical we have ever seen, and give to this 
edition a value of their own. But while being the 
best it is also the cheapest—a combination rarely 
found. 

A condensed edition of Jules Gerard's somewhat 
romantic and Munchausen-like Adventures in Lion- 
killing has been issued. 

That Messrs. Black’s Picturesque Guide Book of 
Scotland has reached a twelfth edition is ample evi- 
dence of its merits, which are very great 


Singer's 


RE. 


bute to fill half-a-dozen pages of a night-scene in 
anovel. But the torch can only be employed in 
clear and comparatively shallow water, when 
even it can be legitimately used. Seeing that it 
is fair to catch fish at sea by hook, crook, net, or 
otherwise, a M. Dumoulin, in a note to the 
French Academy, proposes the employment of 
the electrical light. It is with this light that he 
proposes to “illumine the depths of the sea,” to 
the discomfiture of fishes large and small. He 
suggests the use of a glass globe, into which 
would be introduced the ends of the two 
wires of a battery, armed with charcoal 
points. The wires would be covered with 
gutta-percha, and to the globe would be attached 
a sinker, and also a floater regulating the depth 
to which it is to be sunk. The electric batteries 
are to be placed in a fishing-boat; when the 
plates are active the globe is to be thrown to any 
desired distance. The sea thus lighted up attracts 
the fish. They are so far like moths that light 
attracts them to their own destruction. Other 
boats, armed with nets, surround the lights; the 
fishermen perceive the fish, cast their nets and 
capture them, and return at daylight with full 
cargoes. The suggestion is worth a trial. 
Could not the process, assuming it to be practi- 
cable, be employed to discover wrecks in deep 
water ? What an aid it would be to those who 
desire to pierce into the depths of German 
philosophy! Much mud might possibly be dis- 
closed. So, in the case of some modern poets 
who are too deep for ordinary mortals to fathom, 
how desirable the globe of M. Dumoulin, with its 
charcoal points and floating battery! 

But here is M. Thalés Bernard, with his first 
three-pennyworth of Mélodies Pastorales. It is 
possible that these pastorals rise to no very high 
pitch; but they have the merit of being natural, 
which is more than can be said of French pas- 
torals in general. In the subjects and metres 
he has chosen M. Bernard has fairly broken 
through the bonds of the old school—as much so 
did Victor Hugo, when he sinned against 
Racine, Corneille, Boileau, and the other arbiters 


as 


of classicism. Thalés has lines to “ Annie,” to 
‘The Sparrow,” to “ Spring,” “ Twilight,” ‘‘ The 


Garden,” and like innocent objects and subjects. 
La Biére reminds one of the common expression 
of “driving another nail into the coffin.” It is 
in the manner of a Swabian chant, commencing: 
Tres-bien! Mets les clous dans la planche, 
Frappe fort avec le marteau, 
Le cadavre & la face blanche 
Veut le blanc sapin pour manteau. 
Les deux Cor’eaux (The Two Ravens) reminds 
us of something similar we have read in English. 
We make no attempt to versify it. 


As yesterday I walked in the forest so wild, I heard 
two ravens a-croaking hard by; their plumage was 
dark and bloody their beaks; "Tis near to the dead 
that the raven doth fly. 

And the one to the other called out, “ Comrade 
mine! Where to-day shall we make our repast?” 
And the other replied, ‘‘ Beneath yonder oak, a man 
lies so sound and fast. 
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“A soldier so bold, he yesterday smiled; but a 
dagger full low hath him laid; and none know the 


deed but his falcon and dog, and his mistress the blue- | 


eyed maid. 

‘His falcon to-day soars over the plain; his dog 
like a hind scours the wood; his blue-eyed mistress 
has got a new love, and leaves him to lie without 
shroud, 

“Fly then, O raven! feast on his white breast, 
and pluck out his fair hair with thy beak, and carry 
it off to the neighbouring tree, to make our nest tight 
and sleek.” 

Vain and vainly they wait him at home; the 
winds will lament his sad day; and, without repeat- 
ing the words of the priest, they will blow on his 
bones alway. 

To let the reader judge of the merits of the 
Pastorales for himself, we extract the shortest of 
them :— 

LA SONGEUSE. 
Tu demandes pourquoi je réve, 
Lorsque sur les blanes peupliers 
Les Astres brillant par milliers 
Dore la brume qui s’¢léve. 
Ne tremble pas, 6 fiancé, 
$i mon sein palpite ou frissonne ! 
Mon fime est la tienne, et personne 
En mon cceur ne t’a remplacé ! 
Mais en regardant sur les ondes 
Des étoiles flotter les feux, 
Je sens des pleurs mouiller mes yeux : 
Vois-tu, je songe aux autres mondes. 


Jean Théophile Seume was born in 1763, at 


Posern, a little village in Saxony, the son of a | 


good and honest peasant. The reader may have 
never heard of him; no more did we until in- 


structed by a notice of his life from the pen of | 
He was born to infirmities of | 


Henri Wilmes. 
the flesh. In his autobiography Seume says :— 
The first who perceived that I was not altogether 
a lump of flesh was Pastor Schmidt, a man pretty 
Well instructed and passably orthodox. He spoke to 
the schoolmaster about a method of instruction, 
adapted to a head organised like my own. The 
ebjections of the pedagogue were useless; the pastor 
clearly demonstrated to him that I should never be 
the echo of others. From this time he attended only 


to the march of my ideas, which more than once | 


puzzled the schoolmaster and the pastor himself. Be- 
fore long I was in advance of all the young mata- 
dors of the village, and, at six years of age, I became 
the lieutenant of M. Weyrauch, our venerable master. 

Scume was a precocious child, and had early 
griefs: 

About this time my father fell the victim of a cruel 
malady. His affairs were in a deplorable condition. 
He left my mother with five children. The Count of 
Hohenthal-Knauthayn took care of my education, 
and made me study. 


The prodigy was sent to a school, where, in a | 


short time, he surpassed all his fellows. Accord- 
ing to his own account, the most difficult pas- 


sages in the classics came quite easy to him. One | 


day he fell upon the verse of Horace: 
Quidquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


The rector required that I should translate the | 


verse into an equivalent proverb. ‘ When kings 
take to horses the peasants must lose their own,” I 
replied. “Very good,” said the old man; “only it 
partakes a little of the village; it is too, too —. 
I understood him ; he meant to say it was a little too 
rude. ‘ 

Scume, we dare say, was an uncultivated little 
runtin manner. The rector’s wife seems to have 
taken some pains to drill him into gentility 
was a“ fat boy,” and she 

Took every pains to reduce my adiposity and to 
give me a good figure. 
lady were useless. In spite of her continual cares, 
my dress was always negligent, my hair always in 
disorder, my shoes always in a state of mud. She 
made continual warfare on my forehead, which, ac- 
cording to her, I wrinkled in a fearful manner. She 
often attacked me & Timproviste, essaying to smooth 
my hair with her hand or the brush, threatening 
even to assail me with the small-tooth comb. 
all was a pure loss of time; whenever I was rumi- 
nating my wrinkles reappeared in deeper furrows 
upon my brow. I could never get rid of this infir- 
mity; and often when I have had the most intoxi- 





cating thoughts, | have been taken for the picture of 


melancholy. 


He studied at Leipzig, and made the acquaint- | 


ance of the works of Bayle, Shaftesbury, and 
Bolingbroke, which did him little good. 
imbibed like a sponge, and kept what he had 
imbibed. 
century was called an infidel. 

My position was extremely precarious. 


Count could not fail to be informed of my change. 
Without his protection it was impossible for me to 


pursue my literary career. 


for Paris . 


He | 


But all the pains of thé good | 


But | 


He 


He became, in fact, what in the last | 


The | 


i I then took the resolu- |“... 
tion to trust to myself, and without hesitation set out | ‘ 
. After having paid all my debts, I 


| left Leipzig without saying a word to any one. A 
| sword by my side, a few shirts in my wallet, a few 
classics in my pocket, L walked along leisurely with- 
out an atom of care. 

His shirts and his classics did not save him 
from impressment. It was war-time, and scho- 
lars were just as fit to be killed as peasants. He 
was made a recruit against his will, and was 
destined to be shipped to America. 

We arrived at Bemerleh, where an English trans- 
port awaited us. Fawcett passed us under review in 
a large meadow, where, under a charge of dragoons, 
we were obliged to shout Vive le roi! On 
account of my small stature, I escaped from serving 
in the dragoons.” 

He then goes on to state how he arrived at 
Halifax. 

After a voyage of six months, we came in sight of 
Acadia, and we entered the bay of Halifax in the 
midst of cheers of delight. When I bade adieu to 
my Captain, he shook me by the hand, and said, in 
a friendly way, “It isa pity, my boy, you do not 
stay with us; you would soon become a very good 
sailor.” * Heartily I would,” said 1; * but you see it 
is impossible.” So it is,” exclaimed he; ‘ God 
speed you well! ” 

What he had to endure and suffer at this time, 
his autobiography informs us. In those days 
a non-commissioned officer lay upon no bed of 
roses. 

The life we led in the camp was not the most 
agreeable ; the provisions were bad, and the cold, in 
the fall, was severe. 

It was under these circumstances that Seume 
made the acquaintance of Munchhausen. 

It was about thistime that he made my acquaintance, 
or rather that I made his. One night I was sitting 
in my tent, trying to warm myself, trying to read an 
ode of old Horace. 

The reader may guess the result of the inter- 
view. But still he was a serjeant. 

My service as a sub-officer was painful enough, and 
left me little time to cultivate the Muses. . . . Nobody 
paid attention to the wrinkles that furrowed my 
forehead ? 

How could any one ? Hewasa soldier, and all 
the goddesses of Glympus could not then have 
bought him off. His adventures throughout his 
military career are of the most extraordinary 
character—almost fabulous; but he tells his story 
| in such a straightforward manner, that we never 
| suspect him of a fabrication. We wish we had 
| space to tell his tale from the time he left the 
'army until the time when he began to make 
some figure in literature. Returned from the 
army, he wrote his Promenade a Syracuse. About 
the same time he wrote, in Latin, his “ Remarks 
on Plutarch.” He travelled into Russia, Finland, 
and Sweden, and in his work Mon été he gives 
an account of what he saw and learned. His 
| autobiography comes to a sudden close ; but, 
taking it as we find it, it places before us the 
relation of a singularly chequered life. 
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FRANCE. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Paris, July 28. 
Eccentric literature—Proposal for the canonisation of 
Columbus—Literary gossip—Les Aboyeuses de Jos- 
selin—Curious phase of lunacy—Hopes for wine- 
drinkers—The cheap wines of France. 
Ir any future Isaac Disraeli should ever be tempted 
to complete the “ Curiosities ” by the ‘‘ Eccentricities 
of Literature,” he will find abundant materials for a 
couple of chapters in a book just brought out here by 
a “M. Roselly de Lorques.” This gentleman, a 
victim, it would seem, to the cacoethes scribendi, 
imagined that French literature was painfully in- 
complete unless he wrote a History of Columbus; 
and he now labours, doubtless, under the hallucination 
that he has filled the Jacuna by this book—“' Christophe 
Colomb, Histoire de sa vie et de ses ouvrages, d’aprés des 
documents authentiques tirés d’ Espagne et d’Itahe.” As 
in all probability this formidable title would put all 
readers to flight, I am doing him a real service by 
calling the attention of the public thereto: never- 
theless, such is the ingratitude of authors, Mr. R. will 
not appreciate such kindness as it deserves, though 
immortality, even if it be that of Midas, is better 
than the inglorious obscurity from which he is now 
rescued. by myself and some of my Parisian confréres. 

M. Roselly is evidently one of those unquiet, dis- 
satisfied spirits whom one meets with now and then, 
who are never content till the world recognises the 
merit of their ingenious schemes for setting the 
Thames on fire, making bread out of shingle, and 
other equally reasonable projects. The object of his 
book is not, as might have been fancied, simply to 
give the world a history of Columbus, but to prove 
that he ought to have been given a place in that 
already over-crowded locality where the saints of the 
Calendar may be supposed to reside, and that it be- 
hoves all good Catholics to agitate until the Pope and 
the College of Cardinals make amends for the injustice 
of their predecessors, by making room for him in the 
Calendar. If, however, Columbus has hitherto 
escaped canonisation, it is only, M. Roselly informs us, 
to be ascribed to the fact of his biographers having 
hitherto been Protestants. Humboldt and Washington 
Irving are all very well in their way; but it was 
impossible for such heretics to discover what his voca- 
tion really was. First, says M. R., look at his name. 
Colombo in Italian means a male dove—clearly indi- 
cating the connection of the discoverer of America 
with the Holy Ghost! Why is he called Christopher? 
Because xeerwPsgas means cross-bearer (sic) in Greek, 
and because the illustrious navigator was predestined 
to carry the sign of the Redemption into a part of the 
world where it was unknown until his day. 

Your readers will see that M. Roselly is a better 
Catholic than a Greek scholar. Nevertheless he is 
something of what the French call un esprit fort. 
He feels none of that superstition which even some 
weak-minded heretics feel about Fridays; neither 
did Columbus; and his biographer gives a list of 
sixteen Fridays which were so many dies fasti for 
Columbus. 

A French reviewer, apropos of this succession of 
Vendredis, wonders how it could have escaped the 
author to recommend for canonisation another navi- 
gator, whose name is quite as widely known as that 
of the discoverer of America, and who had ample 
reason to be satisfied by a certain Friday—to wit, 
Robinson Crusoe. After this specimen your readers 
will perhaps not be sorry to take leave of M. Roselly; 
but it is a fact worth recording in the annals of 
French literature, to find out of a lunatic asylum a 
man seriously asserting that the fame of Columbus is 
owing not to his discovery of the new world, but to 
his holy character, and that the event of his life was 
—not that discovery, but the miracles he performed 
jurante cruce. M. Roselly has dedicated his book to 
Pope Pius, who has thanked him for it in a clever 
Latin letter, which is published as a frontispiece to 
the book. Besides his thanks his Holiness presents 
him with his apostolic benediction, but is so cruel as 
not to say a word about canonising M. Roselly’s victim. 

This mania of saint-making reminds me of an 
amusing anecdote related in the “ Curiosités Biogra- 
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phiques.” In the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the University of Paris boasted of having 


among its members one Doctor Lannoy, who was as | 


acharné after the pursuit of saints as an ant-eater 
after the insects it preys on, and for a nearly similar 


urpose ; for, according to a contemporary, he dis- | 
odged in a few years more saints from their comfort- | 


able quarters in Paradise than any ten Popes ever 


canonised. The then curate (parish priest) of St. | 
Eustache used to say, ‘‘ Whenever I meet Doctor de | 


Lannoy, I never fail to make a deep obeisance to him, 
and never keep my hat on while in conversation to- 
gether, I am so afraid he should demolish poor St. 
Eustache, whose tenure of holiness is far from secure.” 


In the month of August 1830, a few days before the | 
Revolution of July, Goethe met a friend of his in the | 


streets of Frankfort, where he was then residing, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Have you seen the news from France ; 
what do you think of that great event? The volcano 
is in flames; another eruption may be expected.” 
“Tt is a horrible piece of work,” replied the friend, 
“and matters have arrived at such a pitch that I 


should not be surprised to hear of the overthrow of | 


the present dynasty.” “ What do you mean?” re- 
torted Goethe. “ It is the Académie des Sciences I am 
talking of. What care I for a political revolution ?” 
What interested Goethe so deeply was a discussion 
between Cuvier and Geoffroy St. Hilaire, on the cele- 


brated “ development” theory as regards the formation | 


of the animal part of creation. 


M. Flourens has more than once pointed out the | 
indifference scientific men display touching political | 
affairs—an indifference which is, perhaps, justified by | 


the curious circumstance that their emoluments (for, 
as a rule, they are mostly employed or pensioned by 
the state) have never been reduced or suppressed by 
any of the numerous rulers that have followed each 
other in France since 1789. On the contrary, the 
new Governments have made it a very general en- 
deavour to better their conditions. The life of those 
men who devote themselves to the study of nature is, 
in the opinion of many, far more agreeable than the 


life of those whose existence is passed in handling the | 


periculose plenum opus alie of politics. 


In the last century Fontenelle, whom most English ; 
readers know chiefly by his amusing work on the | 


plurality of worlds, has left a work much less known, 
but much more deserving of attentive perusal — a 
biography of the members of the Académie des 
Sciences, which was established on the plan of the 


Académie Frangaise some thirty years after the first | 
meeting of that learned body. The Académie Francaise | 
The Académie des Sciences, | 
which had first been a private reunion of savants at | 


was founded in 1636. 


each other’s houses, first assembled as a public body 
in 1666. In 1699 it was finally constituted in a regular 
basis, and the King provided it with sumptuous 
apartments in the Louvre. Two years before, Fon- 


tenelle had been named “ perpetual secretary,” and | 
instructed to write a history of the Academy. He | 


added to it an éloge, or a flattering biographical 
notice, of each of its members. He had the happy 
gift of removing difficulties, making things pleasant, 
and gave the reputation of wits, after their death, to 
people who during their lifetime justly passed for 
dunces. Fontenelle was a valuable servant, and the 
Académie retained him as long as possible. At 
eighty-seven, feeling the want of rest, he wished to 
resign, but Cardinal Fleury wrote back: “ You are a 
lazy fellow and a libertine,” and refused to accept it. 


He had then been secretary for forty-one years, and, | 
besides the History above referred to, had written | 


sixty-nine éloges. He lived a full century. He was 
born in 1657 and died in 1757. M. Flourens, the 
present secretary, continues Fontenelle’s interruptum 
opus by writing the biography of his colleagues. 


M. Flourens’s claims to popularity are founded on a | 
work of most unscientifically diminutive proportions. | 


He has the rare gift of making science accessible to 
the bluntest understanding; but, like many other 
savants, he often forgets that his readers are mere 
ignoramuses ; and hence his brevity is often acquired 
at the expense of clearness. 


_In the depth of the Middle Ages a strange kind of | 
disease made its appearance in that remote and deso- | 


late part of France which the ancients called Celtica, 
and the moderns Brittany. In every village were to 


be found one or more families, one of the members of | 


which, after falling into a state of melancholy, con- 
tinued for the remainder of their lives to bark and 


howl likea dog. The Middle Ages being a very con- | 
venient period to fix the existence of anything out of | : 
| wants the delicacy of that admirable produce, but it | the little knicknacks arranged on the mantel-piece, 


the way, it would hardly be a matter of surprise to 


find the disease in question recorded as a matter of | is much stronger; in fact, one of its two drawbacks | 


fact in some of the medical works of the day. But 
itis strange to find it asserted, by a man of undoubted 
learning and unimpeachable veracity, that it is still 
to be found in the present day. M. Jeannel, Professor of 
Philosophy at Rennes, having heard of this strange 
infirmity, went himself to a place called Josselin, 
and, having spent some time carefully watching the 
phases of the complaint, communicates the re- 
sults of his observations in a well-written little | 
book, which he calls Les Aboyeuses de Josselin. 
Doctors, when their assistance is called in, find 
themselves powerless to devise a remedy, and 
the only mode of cure in vogue among the natives is 


| the hour of divine service, kiss with due humility and | invalid and to the poor man’s table ; for it would not 
| reverence the statue of Notre Dame du Roncier. | cost him more than he now pays for the heavy atro- 
Unfortunately, the aboyeuse, the “barker,” is in | cious compost called porter, which, en passant, seems 
possession of the evil one, and to get her into the | terribly deteriorated of late years in London. 
church isnot soeasy. Her friends and relations, how- ; What I would specially set the English public 
ever, make her perform the pilgrimage by main force. | right upon, is the grand mistake that the cheap 
At its commencement the demeanour of the sufferer | French wines are in reality the thin washy stuff tiey 
| presents nothing unusual save a kind of sullen despon- | suppose them to be from the poor clarets, &c. sold in 
dency; but when she arrives within the limits of the | London, and which they also drink at the restawrants 
parish placed under the protection of the Virgin her | when they visit Paris. If these were the real speci- 
legs refuse their office and she falls to the ground. | mens of the French wines the English are to enjoy 
Her friends then take her under the arms, and compel | by the removal of the heavy duties, I should certainly 
her to advance; but it is not without a frightful | agree with those who deem that the change is not 
| struggle on her part that they succeed in entering | worth making, as they would never suit either the 
the church. After some convulsions and spasms, | English taste or the English stomach. Nothing is 
which are most painful to behold, she breaks out into | more true. But what the English require—meaning 
a fit of barking and howling so perfectly dog-like that | of course the masses—are the strong full-bodied cheap 
all the canine fraternity in the neighbourhood are | wines of the country, which never find their way te 
deceived by it, and their counter-barking and respon- | the capital, the poorest workman in Paris preferring 
sive howling form a concert worthy of Pandemonium. | the thin, fabricated imitations of Bordeaux (Claret), 
The convulsions and cries of the patient increase as | manufactured frequently by the wine-dealer, to the 
she is dragged towards the low altar where the statue | warmer and more generous natural produce above no- 
stands, and it not unfrequently happens that she suc- | ticed. With all this, it must be clearly understood that 
ceeds in escaping from the operators and rushes from | the very best of Claret and indeed all other wines, 
the consecrated building. When they succeed, liow- | both of France and Portugal, are to be found in the 
ever, by sheer violence in placing her lips in contact | cellars of the respectable wine-merchants in Eng- 
with the feet of the statue, she falls as if struck by | land, and of course at the tables of the great, which 
lightning, and remains for some time inanimate; but | are renowned for being furnished with better wines 
on recovering her senses she is radically cured. than any others in Europe. I have dwelt somewhat 
This is very interesting, and merits the attention | at length on this topic, for ‘‘dinner” and its attendant 
of pathologists; but the disease is far from new. | attributes is of first-rate interest to all the world, and 
Might not the fact of Hecuba’s having laboured | if anything is done in this matter it must be by the 
under a similar form of insanity have given rise | public themselves. The higher ranks are, of course, 
| to the mythological fable of her being changed into | indifferent, for the cost is to them of no consequence 
a rabid dog? In 1613 the women of Amm, near | —though, as it is just now the fashion to do, or anpear 
Dax, in the south of France, were attacked by a con- | to do, a great deal for the “people,” a step in this 
tagious disease, which presented all the features of | direction could do no harm, as a bid for popularity ; 
the infirmity of the Aboyeuses de Josselin. “It is a| but then the subject should be taken up in earnest, 
monstrous thing,” says a contemporary writer, the | and not made an annual plaything of, as at present. 
Pere d’Ancre, “to hear forty women howling in con- | As for the French Government, so little is to be ex- 
cert in the house of God, as dogs baying at the | pected from any movement in favour of free-trade 
moon.” The reverend father sapiently ascribes the | from them, it appears that they have lately increased 
disease to witchcraft—a belief which was so general, 


the duties on these and other aliments in entering, 
that those unfortunate lunatics perished at the stake | not only the capital, but all the other chief towns— 
in such numbers as to move to compassion even their | one of the causes of the scandalous dearness of pro- 
persecutors. Your readers, moreover, or at least some | visions, &c. throughout the country. The octroi duty 
of them, have read of the women of Kintorp, who, | of a single bottle of wine entering Paris is six sous, 
in 1552, were afflicted with a similar epidemic, with | frequently more than treble the original cost of the 
the exception that instead of barking like dogs they liquor. : With such miserable obstacles thrown in the 
chirruped like birds; of the nuns of St. Bridget, whose | way of internal consumption you will easily compre- 
cry was a mixture of that of goats and sheep; and | hend the eagerness which exists for a foreign outlet 
of a religious community in Amsterdam in 1566, who | like that England would afford. One of the wine- 
mewed like cats. The Convulsionists of Paris and | growers of the south, in writing to the journals oa 
other so well-known instances however abound, | this point, shows by unmistakeable figures that the 
which adequately prove these extraordinary visita- | cost of land-carriage and inland duties is so heavy 
tions to be a curious variety of insanity. that his wine could be placed on the table at a 
By flying pamphlets and various articles in thejour- | cheaper rate in London than in Paris. If re ciprocity 
nals on the wine trade it would seem that many of our | in free trade is waited for from this side of the Pas de 
French friends in the south and other parts of France | Ca/ais therefore, adieu to all chance of cheap and good 
are just now in a towering passion with certain parties | French wine in England. 
on the banks of Thames, who have for some years been 
amusing the wine-growing interests in this country 
with accounts of their influence in Parliament and 
the a'most certainty which existed that they would | 
| be able to carry into effect, this (or rather the late) | 
session, a measure for the reduction of the duties 
upon French wines. ‘The fact is that such a measure, 
if properly, honestly, and skilfully carried into execu- | 
tion, if it were passed into alaw, would be a benetit | 
to the lower and middle classes of the English far 
greater than either Government officials in their igno- 
rance, or the mass of wine-dealers who abound in 








AMERICA. 


Wau-Bun ; or, Early Day in the North-West. By 
Mrs. Joun H. Kinzie, of Chicago. London : 
Sampson Low and Co. New York: Derby and 
Jackson. 1856. 

Tus volume contains many pleasant and ine 

structive sketches of life in the backwoods of 

“ee America—of that frontier-land where civilisation 

London and other great towns in England, have the ends and primitive nature begins, and where the 

remotest idea of. The latter, who —_ itise to sell | jabits and customs of the people partake equally 

you celebrated wines from their cellars in the city, not shia ** ’ 
only better but cheaper than you can purchase it from of both phases of human life. | : 

the wine-grower, are of course mere charlatans, to be | Mrs. John Kinzie is the wife of a gentleman 
ranked with the hundred other fraudulent impostors | Who appears to have gone to the back wor ds in 
of the day. But were the door once thrown open, | some official capacity under the United States 
there are millions of gallons of strong, cheap, whole- | Government, which, though not clearly explained, 
some wines annually produced in France, which never | was probably connected with the garrison service 
leave the provinces in which, they are grown, for the | of the frontier forts. In company with her 
want of demand, but which, once the ports of | husband, she left Detroitin the month of Septem- 

England were free to them, would _ —_ h branch ber 1830, and proceeded to Fort Winnebago, on 

: ae — bo pn apmet ator | the shores of the lake of that name. Mrs. Kinzie 

seems to have been a capital housekeeper, with 


the morals of the English consumer. For instance, 2 3 ed rt 3 
I may quote a white wine grown in the department | 4 knack of making the best of but indifferent 


of the Loire, and which is sold at the inns and cabarets | materials. 

in Saumur (from which town it is named) and its} There was nothing but to be patient and make the 
neighbourhood at three sous a bottle! This wine has | best of it. And when the pretty sideboard and work- 
many of the qualities of Champagne. It certainly | table had been thoroughly rubbed and set up, and afl 


when the white curtains were hung at the windows, 
and the chairs and the dining-table each in its 


is that it is somewhat heady—the other being the 
proper place in relation to the piano, our parlour was 


strength of its effervescent quality, to resist which 







requires much stronger bottles than its price affords. | 
The consequence is that this almost Epicurean wine | 
is scarcely known or heard of beyond its own pro- 

vince, and even within it is almost entirely neglected, | 
like hundreds of other non-commercial products of | 
the same sort; but the kindly beneficence of our | 


prolific old mother earth seems to protect these aban- 


abundantly, almost in man’s despite. Once encou- 


raged by a prospect of trade, these cheap and natural | 


wines, which are by no means deficient in the kind 





“exorcism.” They must, on certain daysin the year, 
perform a pilgrimage to Josselin, and in the church, at 


of Port-like strength which many Englishmen are so 
partial to, would find their way to the chamber of the 


pronounced “ magnificent.” At least so seemed to 
think Hamilton, who came to give one admiring look, 
and to hear the music of the piano, which was a 
perfect novelty to him. His description of it to the 


young officer, after his return to the bay, was expres- 
sive of his admiration and wonder: “ There it stood 
| on its four legs! Anybody might go up and touch it!” 
doned vines, and they flourish and yearly produce | 


Mrs. Kinzie had naturally many opportunities 


of becoming acquainted with the Indian character. 


Among the women with whom I early made 


acquaintance was the wife of Wau-Kaun-Zee- Kah, 
the Yellow Thunder. She had accompanied her hus- 
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band, who was one of the deputation to visit the | 
President, and from that time forth she had been 
known as “the Washington woman.” She hada 
pleasant, old-acquaintance sort of air in greeting me, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ You and I have seen something 
of the world.” No expression of surprise or admiration 
escaped her lips, as her companions, with childlike, 
laughing simplicity, exclaimed and clapped their 
hands at the different wonderful objects I showed 
them. Her deportment said plainly: “ Yes. yes, my 
children, I have seen all these things before.” It was 
not until I put to her ear some tropical shells, of which 
I had a little cabinet, and she heard it roaring in her | 
ear, that she laid aside her apathy of manner. She 
poked her finger into the opening to get at the 
animal within, shook it violently, then put it to her 
ear again, and finally burst into a hearty laugh, and 
laid it down, acknowledging by her looks that -this 
was beyond her comprehension. 


A visit to Chicago, to make the acquaintance 
of her husband’s family, gives occasion for some 
1arrowing reminiscences from the earlier history 
of the settlement. Among these is a detailed 
account of the horrible massacre which oecurred 
here on the 7th of April 1812, and from which 
the elder Mr. Kinzie had a very narrow escape. 
There can be no doubt that these events were 
attributable as much to the bad management | 
of the white authorities as to any natural love 
of bloodshed in the red man. Another chapter 
is devoted to an account of the origin of the 
Sauk war. 

The only fault we have to find with Mrs. 
Kinzie’s work is that it is a little prosy. There 
can be no doubt that the volume contains a great 
deal of very interesting matter, very pleasantly 
told, but scarcely enough to warrant a thick 
volume of five hundred pages large octavo. By 
striking out many very tiresome descriptions, 
useless details, and wearisome conversations, the 
volume might have-been lessened in bulk and 
improved in interest. Still it is well worth 
perusal. 





The Myth of Hiawatha, and other Oral Legends, Myth- 
ologic and Allegoric, of the North-American Indians. 
By Henry R. Scnoorcerarr, LL.D.  Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co. London: 
Truebner and Co. 1856. 

Proressor LoNGreLLow's poem bids fair to rival 

the Lliad in the extent of the controversial and cri- 

tical literature to which it will give rise. This 
volume contains a collection of veritable Indian tra- 
ditions, illustrative of the myth of Hiawatha, and 
collected by that eminent Indian scholar, Dr. School- | 
craft, whose works upon the red races, their history, 
antiquities, ethnology, are among the most valuable 
authorities upon those subjects extant. 


Mr. Charles B. Norton has published his Literary 
Register, or Annual Book-List for 1856 ; containing a 
catalogue of books, including new editions and re- 
prints, published in the United States during the 
year 1855, with the titles, number of pages, prices, 
and names of publishers. An index of subjects 
greatly facilitates reference to the catalogue; and a 
list of American publishers is also given. 





ITALY. 


(FROM OUR ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Rome, June 20. 
THE APPIAN WAY. 
THe stranger population has, at this advanced period 
of the year, almost entirely vanished from Rome and 
its neighbourhood; but in thus flying from the season 
of beauty and glory in nature, of long bright days | 
and lovelier nights, of rural festivals and popular 
amusements, there remains cause for regret to all 
whose aim is truly to taste of and appreciate life in 
Italy ; for to reside here during the winter alone is, 
in fact, to participate in the artificial, but forego the 
natural pleasures of this delightful land—to view its 
society under a colouring of foreign influences, but 
know nothing of it as nationally characterised and 
spontaneously self-expressing. A peculiar charm is 
found in this vicinity from the circumstance that, 
within a few miles of the city, and immediately be- 
yond the melancholy desolation of the Campagna, 
are presented scenes of such variety in wild or luxu- 
riant, sylvan or pastoral features, verdant acclivities, 
and deeply umbrageous forests, rocky ravines, and 
valleys smiling in cultured fertility. An excursion 
among the Alban mountains, which I have been en- 
joying within the last few days, has afforded me 
pleasure which it would be scarcely possible for the 
pen, without aid of the pencil, to convey to others; 
but the tourist may be forgiven for indulging in 





The most celebrated | 


modernised (like most of those in or near Rome) in 
| the worst possible taste of the decline of the renais- | 
sance school, stands a Corinthian pillar on a plinth, 
with an iron cross on the summit, and an inscription 
below recording the restoration of the Appian as far 
as Bovilia, by Pius TX, date 1852. 
beyond the Cecilia Metella sepulchre begins the tract 
properly to be considered the restored Appian, as laid 
open by those antiquarian researches, divided by a | 
gateway, on passing through which is presented a 
most impressive and unique spectacle, unlike any 
other grouping of ruins left by Imperial Rome, at 
once the most majestic, melancholy, and thought- | 
inspiring aggregation of antiquities I have ever 
seen—a street of tombs stretching as far as the 


view in long perspective. drawn out by the perfectly 
undeviating direction of the way towards the foot of | 
We presently pass two desolate grey 
cottages, entered by high flights of stairs in front, 
| which are the only habitations immediately upon the 
road for the entire extent of the excavated region, 
which may be considered to begin at the fourth, and 
prolong itself, though with various intervals un- 
worked and unoccupied by tombs, to the eleventh 
The Appian is now abandoned to solitude, un- 
disturbed, as so frequently in the winter, by parties 
of tourists in carriages, or sketchers, or antiquarians 
at their studies. The profoundest silence reigns here, | 
only broken at times by the monotonous song of pea- 
sants at their toils, or the croaking of frogs in the 
waters of some marshy ground, and the mowers at 
their task in the fields; and often on the summit of 
some grass-grown pile of ruin a wild-looking goat- | 
herd with his bearded flock, or cowherd lazily driving | 
before him his huge grey oxen, are the only passen- 
gers on the ancient “ Regina Viarum” the pedestrian 
is at all likely to meet at these hours or at this 
intervals we observed considerable re- 
| mains of the antique lava pavement, but which seems 
inferior to that of the Roman ways elsewhere, con- 
firming Canina’s theory that this is not the original 
level of the Appian in its primitive magnificence. 
The number of reliefs, cornices, friezes, fragmentary 
statues and inscriptions set into the walls of restored 
facades, which have been built with the idea of re- 
producing the original sepulchres from the refuse of 
their masonry and sculpture found on the spot, is 
In most instances modern has been mixed 
with antique materials, and very conspicuously, in 
these reconstructions; and the sculptures, consisting 
principally of small reliefs with funeral or mythologic 
designs, busts in rows occupying square niches, and 
full-length figures, high relief, are of various styles, 
some coarse and imperfect, others delicate and highly 
Trophies, weapons, floral wreaths, baskets 
of fruit, ox-heads decked by garlands, are the more 
common among the merely decorative 
Among others of deeper meaning are Medusa heads, 
females riding on sea-horses in the waves, scenes of 
the chase, &c. ; but, above all, the beautiful relief of | 
the death of the Lydian king's son, killed accidentally 
| by his friend in the chase, on the tomb supposed that 
of Seneca, and in assumed allusion to that philoso- 
Another small relief represents a chase 
in a forest, with two hunters, a dog, and a stag; and 
another significant symbol is, on a frieze, two hands 
clasped together, which evidently have never been 
connected with the remainder of the figures they are 


supposed to belong to. On the four sides of a small 





of the past month have elapsed, though scarcely later. | busts and statues in high relief are interesting when 
To examine all that has been done in the late exca- 
vations along this ancient road, it is almost indis- | 
pensable that the journey should be performed on 
The first object remarkable is the sepulchre of 
Geta, a lofty mass of ruin, tending to the conical 
| form, on which stands a dingy cottage with unglazed 
windows, covering the summit like a cap. 
| mausoleum of the murdered brother of Caracalla was 
reproduced by Canina, in his splendid work, “ La 
Via Appia illustrata,” as a septizonium, or stately 
quadrangular pile of seven stories, narrowing towards 
the apex, and surrounded, except at the highest and 
| lowest story, with Corinthian pilasters. 
with one of those forlorn osteria so numerous in the 
| vicinity of Rome, opening on the road before it, is the 
sepulchre called that of Priscilla—a mound of ruin, 
crowned by a circular tower, whose walls are cleft by 
time, represented in the same work as a magnificent 
a cupola, cornice, 
and loftv quadrate basement. 
and strikingly picturesque, also the best preserved | 
of the Appian sepulchres, is the first that peculiarly 
claims attention after these, that “stern round tower 
of other days,” which suggested to Byron one of his 
most tenderly serious and moralised strains of reflec- 
tion—the tomb of Cecilia Metella, majestically rising 
on the verdant slope that overlooks the long lines of 
ruins left by the last-erected circus, dedicated to the 
last of Emperors (if the feeble phantom might be | 
called such), Romulus Augustulus, 


it is considered that, in all probability, they are 
portraits of the deceased. On one tomb, placed, as 
usual, in square niches, are the busts, with nearly 
half the figures in relief, of two females, each 
with a little animal (seemingly lap-dogs) climbing 
up towards her shoulder. The full-lengths are mostly 
male figures in the toga, of grave aspect and stately 
bearing, almost all in the same attitudes, gathering 
up the long vestment with one hand and resting the 
other on the breast. One or two, however, are nude 
except for the heroic chlamys clasped at one shoulder 
and flowing down the back; oneof these, which I had 
the pleasure of seeing excavated about three years 
ago, is now placed upright, supported by a circular 
pile of stones that unfortunately conceals the lower 
parts. Many of the inscriptions are pathetic and 
affectionate; many in the clearest, others in very 
defective characters, and one presents an example of 
irreverential trifling with the graves—a play upon 
words in two tiny reliefs of a mouse nibbling a cake 
beside the name of the deceased, Decumius Philomusus 


| Mus. Round the enormous cirele of the sepulchre, 


supposed that of Messala Corvinus, the orator and 
friend of Augustus and Horace, have been placed 
erect several large slabs of marble, adorned with 
wreaths and other ornamental patterns, to give an 
idea of the original incrustation of this vast 
mausoleum, the greatest of all on the Appian, 
and now, without any entrance, appearing a 
solid mass, on whose flat summit stands a 


| dilapidated old farmhouse and a grove of olives, 


with pale sad foliage appropriate to the tomb. The 
mound, surrounded by a low basement-wall, is a 
form repeated in a small number of constructions, 
evidently of antiquity much higher than the rest. 
Two such, close to each other, are considered by 
Canina the sepulchres of the Horatii and Curiatii, as 


| their position near the fifth mile from Rome exactly 


corresponds to the distance from the city at which 
those champions fell. The form of these is totally 
different from the sepulchres of the Imperial period, 
resembling some of those recognised as the tombs of 
aboriginal nations in other parts of these States. 
After leaving the Corvinus mausoleum, the more mas- 


| sive structures became gradually rarer, yielding place 


to basements or pavements with occasional fragments 
of walls that have divided small chambers. Still we 
see, rising at intervals in stern and awful isolation, 


| huge shapeless ruins that superstition might ascribe 


to the work of preternatural beings; castled towers, 


| converted to national purposes of defence, frown over 


the solitary road. From swelling acclivities spacious 
chambers yawn open to the day, displaying 
dim memorials of majestic architecture. Two 
chapels, or tombs that may have served as 
such, with pilasters and niches of brick, in two 
stories, the lower still roofed, are specimens of a kind 
not elsewhere found. The remains of a double peristyle, 
round a quadrangle, with sixteen fragments of 
Doric columns erect, three of which have their capi- 
tals placed across the truncate shafts, are the supposed 
ruins of a temple of Hercules, which appears to have 
stood within a sacred inclosure formed by brick walls 
against the sloping bank that partially surrounds it. 
This temple, supposed to be the one mentioned by 
Martial as dedicated by Domitian at the eighth mile 
from Rome, must have been of imposing aspect. Near 
it is one of the above-mentioned chapels; and, at 
some distance beyond, a very curious tomb, like a 
lofty round tower externally, containing a spacious 


| vaulted chamber nearly in the form of a Greek cross, 


the vaulted ceiling perfectly preserved, the entrance 
only admitting light sufficient to reveal the awe- 
striking gloom within. The lower portion of its 
exterior is surrounded by brick of opus reticulatum, 
divided at regular intervals by small pilasters and 
niches; and the remains of a double staircase, on the 


| side off the road, seem intended for mounting to the 


summit. Fragments of architectonic details, in 
marble and paperino, lie strown around this con- 
spicuous and singular monument. The very last 


| tomb, shortly before the juncture of the ancient way 


with the modern road to Albano, resembles it in 
plan, and in the cruciform chamber, still preserved 
entire, but of much smaller scale. Though works of 
excavating have been long since discontinued, the 
arrangement of antiquities it seems has not yet 
been brought to a close in the Appian. The more 
valued fragments of sculpture once deposited in a 


| cottage at the entrance of this region (which I have 


already described in your pages) have been removed 
to a greater distance from Rome, or locked up in a 
building under charge of a special custode. Other 
fragments in white marble, altars, friezes, busts, and 


| torsos are certainly too valuable to be left, as at 
| present, strewn along the waysides, exposed to all 


i 
| 


the common weakness of loving to reproduce | square altar, of white marble, are sculptured, with | 


his reminiscences or the gleanings of his note-book. | 
I set out for a walk to Albano by the Appian Way, 
which, if he make the most of the earliest hours, the 


pedestrian may still accomplish, notwithstanding the | 


heat that overpowers before noon, till the latter days 


high finish and smartness, a stag drinking; a tree, to 
the branches of which hang a spear and quiver, over- 
shadowing an altar with an inverted torch leaning 
against it; a wild boar issuing out of a rocky den; a 
greyhound seated on its hind legs. The numerous 








action of weather, and, possibly, to the depreda- 
tions of certain amateurs. The far-extending and 
stately ruins, connected at one extremity with the 
Appian, and about midway between Rome and the 
mountains (commonly called ‘‘ Roma Veechia,” in 
the erroneous idea that the Imperial City once ex- 
tended to this spot), have not been opened or touched 
in any part by these excavators, though the probabi- 
lity of buried treasures being there discovered is 
obvious; and these ruins, whether a villa of Com- 
modus (as assumed by Nibby) or that of the Quin- 
tilii, according to other antiquarians, followed by 
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Murray's “‘ Handbook,” evidently pertain to an im- 
perial residence—one of the most magnificent. Just 
at this spot it is that the view spread before the ex- 
plorer of the Appian is most strikingly and solemnly 
beautiful in its combination of the wild and lovely, 
the grandeur of antiquity, the desolation of ruin and 
the tomb: the distances of the gracefully-swelling 
mountains are, at this season, clad in deep blue or 
soft purple—even the sterile Campagna is bright and 


freshly green, with many-tinted flowers variegating | 


its monotony. The long lines of viaducts, whose high 


arcades gradually disappear from sight, like a giant | 


procession, form a solemn boundary between moun- 
tains and plains. The high medieval towers and 
isolated old farms, built out of the spoils of sepulchres, 
rise distinct in the transparent atmosphere at immense 


distances, scattered over the length and breadth of 


this Campagna solitude. Nature is now luxuriant 
even in the wilderness; a complete flowery carpet 
borders the antique way, with bluebells, violets, 
poppies, and other star or bell-shaped flowers in richest 
profusion, though the more common field-flowers of 
England—the daisy, primrose, buttercup—are sought 
or in vain under these skies. C. J. o. 





HUNGARY. 


(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Pesth, July 13, 1856. 
Ar the head of this popular direction is Arany 
Janos. It is now in fashion to call everybody a poet 
who has written any flimsy dithyrambs; it is now a 
fashion, in the case of every young man who affects 
originality, or, rather, who hides his stupidity, 
ignorance, and unfitness for really higher ideas, under 
the veil of impudent affectation, to call him a queer 
fellow ; it is a fashion to understand, under the name 
of “ genius,” a vagabond who, with the flagon in the 
hand, creates new and destroys the classic forms, 
and cries himself a poet. Professor Arany is a very 
able, talented, and important chief of his unworthy 
army. There is something of an extraordinarily 
sonorous music in his verses, which causes every 
reader to think; and we should better characterise 
his poems by calling him a mere clever philolo- 
gist, were there not so much of simple natural 
beauty of thought and of sane fancy. He purposes 
now to write his masterpiece, “ Attila,” a popular 
epic poem, in which he intends to reunite all sources of 
old Scythian tales and Hungarian legends. His 
“Toldy ” and his ‘* Toldy estéje,” are his most im- 
portant works. Among his minor performances we 





must recognise his “‘ Zach Klara” as the most remark- 
able, in which correctness and euphonism reach to the 
highest point. 

After Arany Jdénos is Vajda Janos, now the most 
important popular lyric poet, though Toth Kalmda 
is really the favourite of the public, at least of a pon- 
derous party. Vajda Janos, a fiery young man, not 
to be identified with Vajda Péter, who is already 
dead, is now engaged at the ‘ Magyar Sajté,” under 
the leading of the indefatigable Torik. One of his 
odes, entitled “To Béranger,” is also already trans- 
lated into the French. He is distinguished especially 
by vehement ardour of feelings, calm fancy, and 
very happy rhythm. Toth Kalman’s prettiest poem 
is his ode to “‘ The Pale Lady.” Zalar, a pseudonym, 
represents now only the higher lyric genre. He has 
much affinity to Schiller. His fancy is, above all, 
the most brilliant. Lirznyay is a clever dialect-poet. 
He affects too much his “paldc” (ancient Hungarian 
race, now among the mountains of the Karpds, which 
has preserved the relics and the type of the extinct 
Scythian language). At present only four ladies share 
in the movements of our literature: Majtényi 
Flora, Bulyovszky Lilla, Kempelen Riza, and 
Madarassy Klotild. Naturally, you must seek neither 
a Staél nor a Mary Somervilleinthem. Szdsz Karo- 
lyné, under the name “ Iduna,” has also written very 
| pretty verses. The most remarkable of our muses 
was the unfortunate Ferency Teréz, whom we rightly 
name the ‘‘ Hungarian Sappho.” She killed herself, 
as she saw herself betrayed—on the ruins of her sunken 
fatherland, of her country, and of her love. Well 
could she sing with Sappho to our a@uadecs xal 
 eovross 


yuvasziv, to our illustrious, rich, 
but inactive female aristocracy: 
Ovds Timvemoriva cs 


splendid, 
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Tay ix Tlisguas. 

This is the state of our poesy. 

The greatestromancistof Hungary is Baron Eétvis. 
He has not written much, but what he has written is 
classic, is perfect. His ‘‘ Karthausi,” his ‘ Taluje- 
gyzoge,” are romances of Bulwerian value indeed. 
Baron Jozsika is a splendid writer: his earlier pro- 
ductions, ‘ Csehek,” ‘ Zriayi,” ‘ Bathory,” ““Apafy,” 
“ Zélyomi,” are beautiful works; but the latter, we 
must confess with regret, are only fabrications « Ja 
Dumas, Féval, Montépin, or Paul de Kock. J6kai 
is a young man, perhaps 32 years old, a very exube- 
rant writer. He is the most fertile among all. 
“ Téték vilag,” ‘‘Magyar Nabob,” ‘“ Erdély arany- 
kora,” ‘* Karpathy Zolsan,” and ‘“Régi jo tablabirak,” 
are pretty works. His ‘“ Holtak harca” (Battle of 





SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 


Ar a late meeting of the Institute of Architects, the 
subject under discussion being the “ Decay of Stone- 
work, and the best means of preventing it,” a 
suggestion was made, that, the causes of decay 
having been ascertained, remedies should be sought. 
Among those whose attention was called to the sub- 
ject, Mr. J. B. Daines, of Little Argyll-street, has 
given the following satisfactory solution :—After 
various tests and trials, it appears that alkaline efflo- 
rescence is the primary cause of decay in stone-work. 
This efflorescence is the result of chemical agency, the 
decay arising through the employment of cement or 
mortar, and accelerated in many cases by using sea- 
sand. Mr. Daines found that, if pieces of Bath or 
Caen stone, an inch thick, be set with a layer of 
Roman cement, in the course of three or four years 
the cement will have so acted upon the stone as to 
render it capable of being crushed by pressure between 
the thumb and finger. The effects of the sea-air 
upon stone may be observed everywhere. In manu- 
facturing towns chemical impurities in the air com- 
bine to produce decay, and vegetation also accelerates 
the process of destruction. By the employment of a 
solution made of one part by weight of sublimed 
sulphur in eight parts of linseed oil, heafed in a sand- 
bath to a temperature of 278° Fahr., the vegetable 
mucus of the oil is precipitated, the watery particles | 
evaporated, and their place supplied by the sulphur, 
which is readily taken up by the oil at the above | 
temperature. ‘The solution should be applied by a 
common painter's brush, until the stone will absorb 
no more. Stone thus indurated becomes almost equal 
to granite in hardness, and, as far as a test of four 
years can prove, not only shows no symptoms of 
decay, but actually increases in hardness. 

In reference to this subject of indurating stone, 
another invention has lately been patented by Mr. 
H.C. Page. The process is stated so to act upon 
marble and stone “as to render them impervious to 
atmospheric changes, the action of smoke, grease, and | 
such liquids as usually stain marble and stone, and 
also to render them less quickly acted upon by acids.” | 





| The object of the invention is to preserve the beauty, 
| colour, and value of the marble and stone, as well as 


their sharpness when sculptured. The following is 
the process adopted: The surface of the marble or 
stone is wetted with a solution composed of two parts 
of lime and one part of pearlash. The stone is then 
exposed to a gradual heat until dried, and, when suffi- 
ciently hot, white beeswax is passed quickly over the 
surface. This should be done two or three times 
should the marble or stone be very porous; the surface 
should then be cleaned while the stone is warm, and 
afterwards cooled by pouring cold water upon it. 
Variegated patterns or devices in colours may also be 
produced by applying them to the surface according 
to the taste of the artist, and the stone then heated, 
beeswax rubbed over it, and cooled by water as before. 
Common stonework may be indurated by dissolving 
one pound of calcined beeswax in one gallon of coal- 
tar naphtha, and applying the mixture with an ordi- 
nary painter's brush over the surface of the stone, 
which is then cleaned with pumice-stone or other fine 
grit and clean water. It is thus evident, from the 
attention that has been paid to the subject, that, by 
using preservative means, the lamentable instances 
of decay in so many of our venerable edifices may in 
future be avoided. 

An invention for the preservation of wood has 
lately been made by Professor Apelt, of Saxony. 
The processes at pres nt employed consist generally 
of impregnating the wood with metallic salts; the 
principal difference being that, according to one sys- 
tem, the wood is placed in the solution of metallic 
salts for a short time only, but at a high temperature; 
in the other, for a longer period, but at a common 
temperature—in neither method is the wood acted 
upon throughout, or the result permanent. The Pro- 
fessor makes use of a sulphureous coal, stated to be 
peculiar to Saxony, and, instead of operating on the 
wood by art, simply uses the process of nature. 
“ The sulphureous having been changed into ‘ vitri- 
olic’ coal, is brought into immediate contact with the 
wood, and attracts the humidity of the atmosphere ; 
and, being thus exposed to the influence of rain, the 
sulphate of iron contained in the coal is dissolved, 
and penetrates slowly and gradually into the wood 
and impregnates it.” Thus nature itself assists in 








| the Dead) is classic. Palfy, Albert, Degré, Pompéry, 
and Baron Keméay, are clever novelists, and alse 
| romancists. 
| Less happy are we in the drama. We have only, 
so to speak, onedrama; thisthe ‘‘ Bankban” of Katona. 
Newly declared one of our authorities, what every 
schoolboy knows, Shakspere is unapproachable. We 
concede, we confess, yes, we must agree, if Thucydides 
stands higher than Hume, if Homer is greater than 
Dante, Milton, Camoens, if Demosthenes and Cicero 
are greater than Pitt, Fox, Chatham, Canning, or a 
Peel—a statement the truth of which we incline to 
deny—truly Shakspeare is at all events greater than 
Sophocles, schylus, or fiimsy Euripides. That we 
cannot deny. ‘ Two dramas alone can at all bid him 
stand aside,” continued our savant, “the Hindoo 
Kalidasah’ and the Hungarian ‘Bankbdn.’” We are 
glad, we are proud, if it be really so. But, Katona 
excepted, we have nothing. Vériésmarty—as epic 
poet the greatest, perhaps, of Europe—sinks as a 
dramatist into insignificance; and Czaké, a young 
gentleman, was only a beginner. Besides these, we 
find plenty of third-rate writers, as Dobsa, whose 
talent in his “ Kun Laszlo” is not to be denied ; 
Szigligeti, our Scribe; Kévér, our Dumanoir; and 
many others of whom we only know that they exist, 
and that their productions are represented at the 
“ National Theatre.” Besides the ‘“ National Museum” 
this is now the only monument of that spiritual life 
which began to be developed under our independence ; 
this is now the true centre of Pesth. Every second day 
are opera representations ; at other times it is opened 
for dramas or concerts. For the f er we may boast 
of such a chanteuse as Hollésy Kornélia—who, though 
not tobecompared with Jenny Lind, Cruvelli, or Bosio, 
must nevertheless be placed in the first rank—Ellinger, 
then Fiiredy, Kézeghy, Jekelfalusy (a rich gentleman 
who, only urged by philotheatralism, offered himself 
to the stage), and the excellent buffo Renza. For the 
latter Kornléssy Ida, Bulyovsz Kiné, Jékayné (the 
wife of Mr. Jékay), Egressy Gaber, Lendvay, Feleky, 
Liészl6, and Bolnai (Count Bethlen). We boast 
rightly of a great artist in Erkel Ferenc, and the two 
Dopplers, who have just returned frum London and 
Paris. For the most part either Hungarian dramas 
or French comedies are represented. Shakspere is 
played every week, once at least. Among its monthly 
repertory we meet with “ L’Etoile du Nord,” “ Le Pro- 
phate,” “ Guillaume Tell,” “ Lucia of Lammermoor,” 
‘“Sonnambule,” “ Il ‘Trovatore,” “ Rigoletto,’ 
‘Ernani,” “Martha,” and with the classic Hun- 
garian grand opera of Mr. Erkel, ‘‘ Hunyady Laszlo,” 
the “ Kimok” of Csdszdr,” “ Ilka” of Doppler, &e. 
“The Huguenots” and “ Robert the Devil” are seldom 
performed. 





DRAMA, &c. 


the operation of induration, and the wood becomes 
gradually mineralised. The process is both cheay 
and efficient, and, if carried out in this country will 
nodoubt be productive of great benefit in reducing 
the expenditure of railways in keeping up the per- 
manent way; as it is well known that the cost of 
sleepers, which soon decay under the present processes 
of induration, forms a very important item in railway 
charges. 

There can be no doubt that the ratio of national 
prosperity has of late increased with the advance of 
scientific knowledge. 1e present supply of gold 
from our Australian colonies, although only half of 
what it was a few years ago, yet this is principally ob- 
tained by improved methods of operation, the great 
portion of the metal being now obtained by re-working 
the old refuse, which was otherwise valueless. The 
growth of wool has been increased and the quality 
improved, both at home and especially in our colonies, 
by the application of scientific principles; from 
Adelaide alone it is estimated that the value of the 
export of this wool will alone reach this year the sum 
of 300,000. Geology applied, has increased the 
mining operations, and the export of copper this year 
from Adelaide is rated at 500,000/. The extension of 
railways, both in Canada on the one hand, and in the 
East Indies on the other, opens up new sources of 
wealth and prosperity. At home the resources of the 
deep are about to be made available on a very ex- 
tensive scale, both for the purposes of an increased 
supply of food, and also of artificial manure, by the 
establishment of a company on the west coast of 
Ireland, under the able management of Captain 
Symonds, R.N. These are but a few instances ; 
in fact, whichever way we turn, the mighty resources 
of the universe are being gradually developed through 
the activity of scientific progress, the real basis of all 
improvement. 

A statement appears in a New York paper, to the 
effect that it has been discovered as a geometrica. 
fact, that the moon’s centre of form is eight miles 
nearer to us than her centre of gravity, through 
which of course her axis of revolution must pass—or, 
in other words, that this side of the moon is sixteen 
miles higher than the other; and that the centrifugal 
force which has so operated on its once fluid mass 
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as to ‘produce this peculiarity of form, would also | 
force any atmosphere or water on its surface to the | 
hemisphere farthest from the earth, and hence in- | 
visible. And thus, that the portion seen by us may | 
be but the barren desert of the lunar surface, while | 
all else may be full of life, both animal and vege- | 
table. As a proof of atmosphere existing, it is adduced 
that certain stars, as they have disappeared behind 
the moon, have been observed to hover as it were on | 
the edge of the lunar disc, and thus to remain visible | 
longer than by strict calculation they ought to have | 
done. Now this is explicable upon the supposition 
that there is an atmosphere on the outer hemisphere | 
of the moon, but not otherwise. We have noticed 
this subject, although not exactly new, from the in- 
terest excited by the recent Moon Controversey. 

In a former number we noticed that, from observa- 





on the manner in which his “ instructions” have been | 


earried out by Mr. D. Brandon, so far at least as 
refers to the main structure and the two fronts shown 
in the engraving. We know not how it may be here, 
but it is too much a habit with architects to give all 
their artistic care to the principal part of a mansion, | 
and to let the offices run and ramify behind with but 
little regard to that architectural propriety which 
should unquestionably pervade the entire building. 
Remembering the old conventional form of the dis- 
senting chapel front—as distinct from the orthodox 
model (whether Greek or Gothic) as the most uncom- | 
promising rector or vicar could desire—we cannot but 
with the sense of an incipient approximation, on the | 
parts of hitherto contending opposites, behold the | 
architectural emulation of every class of sectarians, | 
saving only the Quakers. The latter, so far as we | 





carpenters fall short in their replies to questions on 


| the art; but more than a few, who have been “‘ arti- 


cled” in the regular way, and who have obtained 
premiums for designs with lucrative occupation, 
would prove themselves equally short of the science, 
A searching examination would no doubt while it 


| established the full pretensions of some, separate off 


the remainder into two companies; firstly, those who 
are as yet only competent to act as drawing-clerks ; 
and, secondly, those who are unfit for more than 
assistant servce in specifications and estimates. 

Sut, why this objection to the diploma, which need 
only go so far as to give a young man the prestige of 
education up to a certain point? He will yet have 
to make good his pretensions by practical efficiency, 
both in the art and science of his calling. The only 
advantage to him will be the mere prefatory allowance ; 


tions made on the American continent, the moon’s in- | have observed, still adhere to plainness in_ its most | sions ; while others, who have not that advantage, 


fluence was actually felt on the third day before each 
quarter. In opposition to this, Professor Nicoll writes 
that no relation exists between the changes of the 


rigid severity ; but—as in the case of the ‘‘ Congrega- 
tionalists” of Forest-Gate, Essexr—the others are now | 
determined on a decided exhibition of architecture in | 


will still have whatever belongs to them as men of a 
genius superior to any such incipient distinction as 
the diploma may afford. We do not say that the 


moon and the weather. The question, the Professor | some shape or other. They have no bias as yet for 
observes, has been tested and decided over and over | any one of the styles between those of the Parthenon 
again by the discussion of long and reliable meteoro- | and King’s College Chapel inclusive; but the old 


logical tables, and adds pithily, ‘‘ nor do I know any 
other way of testing any such point.” 





ARCHITECTURE. 


REPORT ON ARCHITECTURE AS A FINE 
ART. 

The New Assize Courts at Taunton.—A large litho- 
graphic view of this building is before us, and we 
begin by acknowledging that it sufficiently proves 
Mr. Moffatt’s ability for the picturesque, and his 
knowledge of Gothic detail. Excepting the segment 
arches of the principal porch, we take nu exception 
to its parts individually. The turrets, lanterns, 
gables, windows, bays, &c. are all as well as need be, 
and numerous little touches denote the artist. 
architect will therefore understand that he, person- 
ally, stands acquitted of any charge save that which 
may apply to his having been triumphantly obedient 
to certain wishes on the part of his employers, where 
it might have been creditable to him disobediently to 
fail by adhering to his own. yf 

The building under notice is a congregation of | 
Gothic fragments, or rather of individualities, repre- | 
senting the homogeneous crowd in a court of justice, | 
rather than the simple dignity of law, winged by the | 
eloquence of special pleading on the one side and the | 
attention of unbiassed consideration on the other. 
is not judge, counsel, and jury, but, complexedly, 
vox populi, et, preterea, nihil. It indicates the “busy 
hum ” of combination without methodical assortment 
or any presiding control ; or, to make the best of it, 
it represents a bench of county magistrates, bitten 


The | to wonder why there are any at all. 
| church and the tower are alike hooped with dark 
| lines, like binding-courses, recklessly interrupted by | 
| window openings, as bond timbers might be 
| away” (as the specifications state) ‘‘ after the work 
| has settled.” 


conventicular form is gone for ever. In the example 
before us (see Builder for April 26, 1856) we have a 
| kind of graft of Gothic feeling on an Italian stock, 
| which does credit to the invention and taste of its 
| architect, Mr. Robert Kerr. Over the gable (vice 
pediment) is the bell-arch of the old chapel or con- 
vent; while an independent clock-tower rises at one 
| angle, Italian up to its cornice, and thence ascending 
| in the form of the Gothic broach-spire. The bell- 
arch is buttressed, after the old Gothic fashion; and 
| the plain flat buttress of the Norman period is agree- 
| ably hinted at, in the pilastral piers which rise be- 
tween the plinth and entablature of the main structure. 
| In the Builder for June 7, 1856, is a view of St. 
Andrew's District Church, Lambeth, from a design by 
| Mr. S. S. Teulon: Gothic in general form; but with- 
out any buttresses, save one here or there, leaving us 
The body of the 


“cut 
We are no more capable of seeing any 
merit in this kind of building, than certain Americans 
are of seeing that a nigger has a soul to be saved; 
and, therefore, we consign the particular design under 


| notice to those who have no prejudice against such 


things. 
The interior of St. Luke’s Church, Nutford-place, 


It | Edgeware-road, a view of which is given in the 


Builder for May 3, 1866, exhibits a roof of much 
beauty; but we cannot get rid of our objection to the 


make-shift corbels which intervene over the points of | 


the arches between the handsome brackets over the 
| piers. 


Of course, all the rest being as it is, this defect | 


with the “old English” mania, agreeing only in their | is one of compulsion under pore & but the archi- | 
ow 


combinate political prejudices, but otherwise inca- | tect who looks ahead should not al such a neces- 
pable of any definite purpose or decision—not having | sity to come into existence. The lateral pressure of 
a principle of authority to guide them. It is, in this | the aisle arch, against the pier of the chancel on the 
last phase, an exceedingly gentlemanly mob, happy spectator’s left, is also painfully expressive of struc- 


in its association, but with no very clear idea of the | tural error, Mr. Christian’s taste in detail may be | 


emphatic character it has to maintain. It has met to | 


to its various similar abiding places, without leaving | defects alluded to, which may possibly not criminate 


the world to recognise any particular declaration. | the architect. We would only ask (as support for the | 


Hall will go to one home, Tower to another, Turret to | roof above was necessary), why an open worked 
a third, Lanterns to others, Porches to their respective | screen could not have served the purpose of the arch ? 
” belongings, Gable will withdraw itself from semi- | 
suffocation to breathe at large in its own park ; and | Additions to the Louvre at Paris. There can be no 
no one especial component will remain as a permanent | doubt as to the scenic splendour and palatial expres- 
nucleus of the whole. The only thing which denotes | sion of the architecture; but, with equal certainty 
the purpose of the building is the figure (be it acci- | there is no severe purity in the taste displayed. The 
dental or intended ) of the clerk of the peace (Edwin r 
Lovell, Esq.), whose duties alone ever bring him into against the main substance, while the upper columns 
connexion with it. | and their entablature have no incorporation with the 
; The appearance of a great hall, immediately acces- | facade they mask, is bad. The ornamental work 

sible from without, precludes the idea of its being | which overloads the dormer windows, and the ap- 
simply a domestic building; but it might be collegiate pearance of a great mass of masonry bearing inwards 
upon the incline of the roof, are also critically ob- 


in some sense, and, indeed, nine people out of ten 
would conclude it to be so. The house of the princi- | jectionable. In point of mere taste (putting aside 


as ge ; : to | undeniable; but there is an apparent want of severe | 
declare itself; but it may dissever and go home again | regard for the first general principles of design, in the | 


The Builder for May 17, 1856, gives a view of the | 


sticking-up of those bits of columnar architecture | 


pal, the chambers of the students or other occupants, 


the effect of great scale and extent), we do not see | 


diploma shall only be granted to those who have beer 
educated in a particular, or in any, college. We 
merely ask, why such aspirants as may desire to sub- 
mit themselves to some well-constituted board of 
examiners before they begin to practise, should be 
denied the privilege which may follow a competent 
recognition of their professional pretensions? We 
care not who they are or how they have been educated. 
We simply desire to know what they are, and whe- 
ther they are educated. They need not be ques- 
tioned on their knowledge of Greek, Latin, and French, 
nor even on the perfection of their English; but they 
would be required, without any reference (at the time 
of examination) to books, to use off-hand their pencil 
in readily and clearly sketching the general charac- 
teristics and leading details of Egyptian, Greek, 
Roman, Saracenic, Gothic, and revived [talian archi- 
tecture; in delineating the progress of the art from 
the primitive monolith to the day when Wren placed 
the cross on the top of St. Paul's; and in sketching 
off such figures as may be required of them in the 
science of construction, in masonry, and carpentry. 
In asimilar way their pen would be extemporaneously 
| employed in written answers to all important questions 
jon the history of their art, on the principles of design, 
on the mathematical and arithmetical necessities of 
| construction, description, measurement, and valuation. 
| Of course, we are merely exemplifying the kind of 
| examination we mean, leaving unmentioned many 
| grave points, artistic and structural, affecting the 
| inventional and acquisitional ability of the candidate. 
They who have answered the questions and de- 
mands satisfactorily with pen and pencil will depart 
with their diploma, and begin to practise on the 
| strength of their success—so far. They who have 
not passed the ordeal, may also depart and practise in 
| spite of their failure—so far. The former may do 
little, after all; the latter, after all, may do much. 
Many a man who has taken high honours at Oxford 
and Cambridge has remained undistinguished; as 
many others, who took none, have become famous. 
Fame has attended numbers who never benefited by 
| university education. The coronal of favour will be, 
after all, awarded by the public, justly, or not, as the 
public may be competent to judge; and the Builder 
and Carpenter Architects, who scout subjection to 
scrutiny, will still be left with the privileges and 
power of that genius which is independent of educa- 
tion. Noone is wronged; but a certain number are 
righted; and, for the life of us, we can see no objec- 
tion to an architectural diploma, save on the part of 
those whose past fame might be brought into ques- 
| tion, or whose future prospects might suffer, by its 
being known that they have failed as candidates for 
its distinction. 
But this may be met. As Hamlet says,—‘ We'll 
| have no more marriages: those that are married 
already shall live.” So, although we may have no 
more unions of pretension and incompetency, those 
even who are conscious of such a union in themselves 
| shall live in the continued enjoyment of their good 
| fortune. We would only regard the diploma’s worth 
‘from some certain date yet tobe fixed. We will 
look upon all practitioners, whose repute and success 
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and the great room of feasting or convocation, seem | that the architecture shown in the print before us is | shall be then existent, as the honoured descendants of 


to be declared. But not one in ten would guess the | much better than Mr. Blore’s additions in front of 


“the great of old,” whose merits it shall be treason 


building to be a county hall of judgment. No one 
would ever imagine a “ bridge of sighs” connecting 
this “ palace” with “a prison.” Tone it down with 
the effects of time, and then its present occupation 
might be attributed to the economy (instead of the 
architectural spirit) of the country gentlemen, who 
in lack of means for building new assize courts, had 
adapted for their purpose the structure of some old 
and abolished establishment. 

We have pleasure in turning away from the Taun- 
ton building to the representation given by the Builder 
(May 24, 1856) of Colesborne House, near Cheltenham. 
Here are no affected irregularities, nor common-place 
formalities. A sufficient general uniformity keeps in 
pleasing subjection the variety shown in the com- 
ponent features of the design, which has a manorial 
stateliness worthy of the best days of the Tudors. It 
may be said to illustrate a modern romance, founded 
on certain domestic facts of the times of Queen Bess 
including certain refinements and artistic improve- 
ments which intimately connect the old story with 
the present times. We congratulate the proprietor 


| Buckingham Palace. 
The recent further additions to the latter building | 
| are, it appears, from designs by Mr. Pennethorne ; | 
| and the Builder’s engraving of the Ball and Concert | 
| Room indicates an apartment of elaborate beauty, | 
perhaps the less marked by any very striking archi- | ee ets ae ind 
| tectural features because the more suited to the | ART AND ARTISTS. 
| purposes of musical effect. The upholsterer and | —— 
decorator must have as much to do in such a case as | WE have had an opportunity of examining some 
the architect ; and the full character of such a room | admirable specimens of photographic art, executed 
cannot be appreciated from a woodcut. | by Mr. John Watkins, of the Photographic Gallery, 
The Diploma Question.—It would appear that the | Parliament-street, Photographer to the Queen. ‘The 
effort of certain of the profession to obtain an espe- | extraordinary advance which has lately been made 
cial title to practise as architects, has not been so | in this art seems to render it probable that miniature 
supported by the leading members as was reasonably | painting will, as a popular art, become entirely a 
expected. Mr. Cockerell more particularlarly with- | matter of antiquarian history, and Mr. Watkins's 
held his vote. That an examination of many who | specimens are among the best examples which we 
have been long practising with the repute of efficiency | have yet seen. A fine portrait of General Williams, 
would leave them to display the points whereon their | the defender of Kars, gives an excellent notion of the 
learning is nil, may be easily believed by asmany whose | manly traits which distinguish that brave soldier; and 
more general education qualifies them to judge. Not | there are also good portraits of his companions-in- 
only would the dbuilder-architects and architectural | arms, Colonel Teesdale and Colonel Lake. Other 


to question; our only care being to meet the pre- 
sumption, which, at the moment the Diploma Act is 
passed, will inflate the minds of the many who may 
vainly aspire to architectural distinction. 
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THE CRITIv. 








portraits in Mr. Watkins’s gallery will repay exami- | Lucile Grabn was married, a short time ago, to | 
nation. Lord Brougham, Cardinal Wiseman, Miss | Herr Young, a singer engaged in the royal theatre in 


Leclereq (of the Princess's Theatre), and many of our 


most celebrated artists, are noticeable in the motley 
| which Mozart composed the opera of Jdomeneus, a 


crowd. The great charm of these portraits is their 
perfect truthfulness. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
An altar-piece, by an early Florentine master, Benozzo 
Gozzoli, has been added to the National Gallery. It 
represents the Virgin and Child, surrounded by 
angels and saints. From the original contract, re- 
cently published at Florence, it appears that this 
picture was painted in 1461-2, for the altar in the 
church of the Company of St. Mark; it is thus iden- 
tified with a work noticed by Vassari, in his life of 
the artist. The picture subsequently came into pri- 
vate hands, and was purchased from the remainder of 
the Rinuccini collection for the National Gallery.——— 
The French Exhibition has lately had added to it 
three pictures, the production of an English artist 
well known in Paris—Mr. W. Wyld—who is a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, and has carried 
off several medals. The pictures are the property of 
Mr. Bull of Manchester, for whom they were painted. 
The scenes are Tivoli, Venice, and Rotterdam.— 
Some choice engravings, collected by Mr. Henry 
Munn, have been sold at good prices by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. Au Allegorical Subject, by 


Loan Andre, brought 137. 13s.; Nymphs Dancing, by | 


the same, 10/.; Hercules and Antzus, 9/. 15s.; The 
Entombment, by Brixinus, 9/.; The Concert in a 
Landscape after Giorgione, 6/. 2s. 6d.; the set of the 
Passions, by A. Diirer, 3/. 8s.; Holy Family, by 
Francia, 8/.; The Knight and Death, by Albert 
Diirer, 142. 10s.; Esther before Ahasuerus, 17/. 5s. ; 
The Baptism of Our Saviour, by Mocetto, 26/.; St. 
John standing, by the same, 21/.; a Battle Subject, 


by the same, 301; The Two Armies, by Nadat, | 
12. 10s.; The Battle of Naked Men, 14/.; La Puis- | 


sance de l'Amour, by P. P., 23/ 10s.; Virgin and 
Child, by A. Mantegna, 18/7. 18s.; St. Cecilia, by 
Mare Antonio, 14/.; Martyrdom of St. Felicita, by 
the same, 12/. 5s.; Philosophy seated in the Clouds, 
by the same, 10/.; Man climbing a Bank, by the 
same, 16/. 10s. The entire collection brought 1,049/. 

The equestrian statue of Washington by the Ame- 
rican sculptor Crawford (destined for Richmond, in 
Virginia) has recently been cast at Munich. 





| and will contain five copper-plate engravings. 


Preparations are being made in St. Petersburg for the | 


erection of an equestrian statue of the late Emperor 
Nicholas, on the square situated between the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Isaae and the palace of the Grand 
Duchess Marie. The four sides of the pedestal on 


which the statue will stand are to be decorated with | 
bassi relievi, representing the four most important | 


be the work of Baron Kloodt.——The first large en- 
graving, after the series of frescoes, by Professor 


Sckraudolph, in the Cathedral of Speyer, has been | 


It represents the ‘Martyrdom of St. 


published. 
The engraving has been executed by Herr 


Stephen.” 


Johann Biirger, under the superintendence of Prof. | 


Thiiter, and has won for the artist the prize medal from 
the Royal Academy at Munich. A group in mar- 
ble, representing ‘Queen Hortense instructing Prince 
Louis Napoleon in 1822,” has been placed in the 
Museum of Versailles. It is from the chisel of M. 
Chatrousse, and was one of the ornaments of the 
Universal Exhibition of the Fine Arts. On the 
6th of July the bronze statue of Thierry Maertens, 
the typographer to whom Belgium is indebted for the 
introduction of printing, was uncovered at A! 








Alost. 


The statue is modelled and executed by M. Joseph | 


(eefs, professor at the Academy of Antwerp. 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
NEW MUSIC. 
Le Fils de France: Galop. By Hubert Ainslie. 


and likely, from its freedom from difficult passages, 
and its well-marked time, to be a very general 
favourite. It will be an acquisition in the ball-room, 





| Edward L., 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Tue sum of 1002. has just been forwarded to the | 
treasurer of the Medical Benevolent College by Otto 
Goldschmidt, Esq., who at the same time expressed 
deep regret that Madame Otto Goldschmidt (née Lind) 
had not been able to sing for the benefit of this noble 
institution. A commercial article in the daily 
papers states that the iron-work required for the re- 
building of Covent-garden Theatre (which is to be 
fireproof) ‘will for some time to come render the 
London works at Smethwick somewhat busy.”——A 
concert of vocal and instrumental music was given 
last week by Madame Pauline Viardot Garcia, at the 
Dudley Gallery, by permission of Lord Ward. The 
attendance was fashionable and numerous, the pro- 
gramme highly attractive-——On Monday night week 
Sir William Don, Bart., made his appearance at the | 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, in one of the last new 
dramatic productions, the ‘ Evil Genius,” from the | 
pen of Mr. Buckstone, if we are rightly informed. 





episodes in the reign of the Czar. The statue is to | 


| Munich. 





The chief magistrate of Munich has 
ordered to be inserted in the front of the house in 


tablet commemorating the event.——Count Rossi is 


| spending the summer at Wilhelmsbad with his family. 
| ** His eldest daughter,” says the Augsburg Gazette, 


| ‘‘ inherits the talents and charms of her mother: she 


is Henriette Sontag at eighteen.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Mr. THACKERAY announces a new serial, to be pub- 
lished in monthly parts, as in course of preparation. 
——The posthumous works of the Abbé Gioberti (says 
the Times’ correspondent) are about to be given to the 
world under the editorship of his faithful friend and 
disciple Giuseppe Massari, the committee named by 
his heirs having at length signed a contract with the 
publisher for the purpose. These fragments of the 
eminent churchman appear to have been written with 





a view to another great work on his favourite theme | 


of separating the spiritual from the temporal power at 
Rome, and reforming the discipline of the Church, 
without infringing on the dogmas of religion; and as 
this is a subject to which the attention of the Catholic 
community is more than usually directed at the pre- 
sent moment, as the only effectual means of securing 
those reforms in the civil government of Rome so 


| desirable for the suppression of the scandal entailed on | 
the Church under the present system, their publication | 


is looked forward to in Italy with the greatest 
interest——On the occasion 
the Emperor Alexander II. of Russia, the first 
livraison of a splendid illustrated work will be pub- 
lished in Moscow, entitled ‘ L’Empire des Russies, 


ou Histoire des Russies, Crimée, Circassie, Georgie, | 


Arménie, et Pologne,” and dedicated to the Emperor 
and Empress. This work, of which only 200 copies 
are to be struck off, will consist of four volumes, large 
folio, divided into 40 numbers, of 100 pages letter- 
press each, printed in gold, silver, and colours, on the 
finest satin paper, and will be illustrated by 200 
copper-plate engravings, of which 67 will be portraits, 
and 133 will represent events taken from Russian 
history. Each number will cost five silver roubles, 
Not 
one of the 156 French poems, sent in for the celebra- 
tion of the 25th anniversary of the accession of the 
King of Belgium was thought worthy of the prize by 





the jury appointed to examine them.——The New | 


York Criterion, a literary journal of considerable 
merit, and the only one, we believe, which America 
possessed, has been abandoned, before the close of the 
first vear of its existence. It is a curious fact that 
the United States of America cannot maintain a lite- 
rary journal. 

Hugh Miller (of Edinburgh) the Scotch editor and 


geologist, one of the finest specimens of the self-made | 


man, is about to visit America on a lecturing tour. 
The Astley Cooper Prize for 1856, of 300/., has 
been awarded by the physicians and surgeons of 
Guy's Hospital to Dr. B. W. Richardson, 12, Hinde- 
street, Manchester-square, for his essay “On the 
cause of the coagulation of the blood.”——A large 





number of the friends of the late Mr. Guthrie have | 
entered into a subscription for the purpose of erecting | 
| a monument to his 
scribers are the Marquis of Westminster, the Earl | 


memory. 


of Strafford, the Earl de Grey, Sir John Swinburne, 


Bart., the Dean of Hereford, Sir William Jolliffe, | 


Bart., M.P., and the Hon. H. A. Addington. 





| Messrs. Christie and Co. have held a sale of valuable | 
autographs. Among them were a letter by Henry | 





I., offering pardon to a criminal, 47. 14s. ; a letter by 
4].; a letter by Queen Elizabeth, ad- 
dressed “‘ Mon frere le roy Chrestien,” 3/. 10s.; one 





by James II, King of Scotland, addressed to the | 
King of France, 10/.; one by the Prince of Wales | 
| to Louis XII., King of France, 16/.; Charles 1.’s | 
(Bray and Son, Dublin.)—A very pretty composition, | 


signature to the original Treaty of Uxbridge, 4/. 4s. ; 


and a collection of letters by George II. in reference 
to the right he claimed over the education of his chil- 


dren, 4/. 14s. 6d.——The Council of the British Asso- | 


ciation have recommended the following nominations 
for the presidencies of the sections at the approaching 
meeting at Cheltenham: Mathematics, Professor Wal- 
ker; Chemistry, Professor Brodie; Geology, Professor 


Ramsay; Natural History and Physiology, Professor | 


Bell; Geography and Ethnology, Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son; Statistics, Lord Stanley; Mechanics, George 
Rennie, Esq. The opening meeting will be held on 
Wednesday, August 6th, when the Duke of Argyll 
will formally resign the Presidency, and Dr. Dau- 
beney, the President for the year, deliver the inau- 
gural address. Among the evening lectures. one is 
promised by Sir Henry Rawlinson, on the recent 
Assyrian researches. The election of Sir W. Hamil- 
ton’s successor at Edinburgh was settled in favour of 
Prof. Fraser, against Prof. Ferrier, of St. Andrews, by 
17 to14. There were one hundred candidates for the 
office of Assistant-Secretary to the Society of Arts. 
The council have elected Mr. Critchett to the office. 
——COol. Sykes, Mr. Twining, and Mr. Winkworth 
are deputed to represent the Society of Arts at the 





| Brussels Congress in September next.——Madame | 


of the coronation of | 


Amongst the sub- | 
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| Ida Pfeiffer, the celebrated traveller, is immediately 
| going to Madagascar. She was lately invited bv the 
King of Prussia to Potsdam, presented with the 
Humboldt gold medal of arts and sciences, and with 
a token of esteem not less gratifying, a most compli- 
mentary letter from Alexander von Humboldt him- 
self——The French Institute has awarded the trien- 
nial prize of ten thousand francs to M. Hippolyte 
Fizeau, for his researches on the velocity of 
light. ’ 

A week's additional holidays have been granted 
this year at St. Paul's School, in honour of the peace. 
—— The Council of the Royal Society have passed the 
following resolution :—‘ That all instruments, appa- 
ratus, and drawings, constructed or obtained by the 
aid of Government grants, shall, in the absence of any 
specific understanding to the contrary, be considered 
to be the property of the Royal Society, and shall, 
| when deemed advisable, be ultimately deposited in a 

museum of instruments when a suitable place shall 
| have been found for the safe custody of such a collec- 
tion ; and all such instruments, &c., shall be held by 
| the Royal Society as trustees for the public.” 
| Edinburgh has been enlivened ? (says the Atheneum) 
during the week by the presence of the members of 
the Archeological Institute; who have been running 
about among memorable and pleasant places—from 
Dryburgh and Melrose to Stirling and Linlithgow— 
from Roslin and Hawthornden (names alive with 
poetry and poetic association) to the wall of Anto- 
ninus—and adding to their store of knowledge and of 
health.——A_ system of decimal coinage has been 
suggested for the adoption of the Government by Mr. 
Arthur Bowes, M.A. (Cantab) of Upper Clapton. 
This gentleman observes that there are three requi- 
sites indispensable to the popularisation of any system 
of decima’ :oinage. 1. That there should be as little 
interference with our accustomed nomenclature and 
coins as possible, so as toavoid practical inconvenience 
in monetary transactions when the change takes 
place. 2. That the capability of calculating and 
comparing the new and old systems be simple and 
practical ; and, 3. That the new scale and its uses be 
made patent to the masses as rapidly, as glaringly, 
and as universally as possible. Mr. Bowes then pro- 
ceeds to propose that the present farthing (the 960th 
part of a pound) be circulated (till replaced) as the 
; 1000th part. The old penny of George III. (still 
very common) may be taken as the type of the new 
pennypieces, which would be made to represent a 
| value of five farthings. The rest of the coinage might 
remain in statu quo, with the addition of one new coin, 
to be called a “ decime,” and the substitution of the old 
name of “tester” for what is now called the “ six- 
| pence,” aterm which would, under the new system, be 
| obviously a misnomer. Thus:—10 farthings would 
| make one decime (of which the penny is the half and 
| the halfpenny the fourth); 10 decimes would make 
| one florin (of which the shilling is the half and 











| the tester the fourth); and 10 florins would make 
one sovereign (of which the crown is the fourth 
and the half-crown the eighth). Mr. Bowes appre- 
hends no serious loss to the Government worthy of 
comparison with the great convenience of the pro- 
posed change. 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Her Masesty’s THeEAtre.—Approaching close of 

the season. Don Pasquale, &c. 

Royat IraLtan Opera. — Signor Neri- Beraldi. 

LD Elisir. 

Lyceum.—Mme. Ristori’s concluding performances 
HAYMARKET.—Second Love: a comedy in three acts, 

by Mr. Palgrave Simpson. . 

O_ympic. — Medea: a burlesque by Mr. Robert 

Brough. ‘ 

Tue Surrey GARDENS. 

THE opera season, like all other divisions of the 
London season, is hastening to its close; and if it 
were not, the present condition of the thermometer 
| would alone be sufficient to bring it to an untimely 
end. The rival impresarios are, of course, making 
| superhuman efforts to close their campaigns attrac- 
tively. Since the last impression of the Crrric, 
| Mile. Piccolomini has successfully appeared in Don 
Pasquale, and Mile. Wagner has also made some new 
appearances ; but I must leave to more appreciative 
| hands the task of recording the triumphs of the latter 
artiste. The ballet of The Corsaire has excited great 
| admiration among the patrons of Mr. Lumley, not 
only on account of the admirable dancing of Mme. 
Rosati, but also for the splendid and effective manner 
in which it is put upon the stage. 

Mr. Gye has introduced to the public a new tenor, 
in the shape of Signor Neri-Beraldi, who is expected 
to be a great card in the game of next season. The 
débutant made his appearance in 1’ Elisir d’ Amore, and 
report speaks well of the effect produced. 

The best news, however, about Mr. Gye is, that 
Covent Garden is to be rebuilt, and it is expected that 
it will be finished in good time for next season. The 
outer walls, being less damaged by the fire than 
was supposed, will serve the new building with 
but little addition. It is stated that the building, 
iron, and other contracts, are all signed, and that the 
work is proceeding in good earnest. 
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Serig ten days to spare between bei flyie ing visit 
to L iverpool and Manchester, and her proximate ap- 
pearance at Boulogne, Madame Ristori has employed 
them well in giving four additional performances at 
the Lyceum Theatre. Medea, Pia dei Tolomei, Ros- 
munda, and Francesca da Rimini, were the réles 
chosen; and the enthusiasm which she creates in 
them is quite unabated. Now that the first engage- 
— of this incomparable artist in this country has 
been brought to a happy termination, it may not be 
out of place to hoes that, when she again visits 
these shores, arrangements may be made to give the 
general public some opportunity of viewing the 
histrionic art in this its grandest phase. It is ear- 
nestly to be hoped that upon another occasion some 
less restricted arena than the stage of the Lyceum 
Theatre may be selected upon which to display her 
boundless talent. This time it could not be other- 
wise, and it must be cheerfully admitted that Mr. 
Gye has done all that it was possible to do in order 
to bring Madame Ristori beiore the public in the best 
possible manner ; but he could not enlarge the di- 
mensions of his theatre, and it is to be feared that the 
proportions of this great genius were apt to be some- 
what misunderstood when confined within the narrow 
limits of a small theatre. Another hint I have to 
offer—but that is to Madame Ristori herself: let her, 
upon the occasion of her next visit, have a Shaks- 
perian réle for her English admirers. I believe that 
“‘Macbeth” is already translated into Italian; but 


the Shaksperian part of all others in which I should 
| Lyttleton (Lord) On the Gospels and Acts, with Notes, 8s. 6d. cl. 


like to see her is that of Constance in ** King John.” 
Is there no Italian who could render this fittingly 
into his own tongue? Methinks it would be a grate- 
ful task. 

For Mr. Palgrave Simpson's Second Love even his 
best friends have but cold compliments. A bad piece 
in the dog-days is sure to fare but ill. 

If Mr. Brough’s version of Medea be burlesque, I 
must confess that I have not a very clear idea what 
burlesque really is; and I am the more puzzled in the 
matter, because the critic of “the leading journal” 
very authoritatively informs the world that Mr. 
Brough is, facile princeps, the chief of burlesque 
writers. Take the Tragic Muse and dress her up in 
motley ; well, that is my notion of burlesque. Take 
her and daub her over with dirt; that is apparently 
the notion of Mr. Brough and his admirers—I mean, 
of course, the admirers of bis burlesque; because, in 
many respects, I beg leave to enrol myself as one of 
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Ansted's Natural History of the Inanimate Creation, 8s. 6d. cl. 

Barth's Benoni, trans. by Jackson, Is. cl. swd. 

Rellew’s Sermons Preached at St. Philip's, Regent-street, 10s. 6d. 
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Bourne’s An Hour with the Kings, 18mo. !s. el. swd. 

Bravo of Venice, and Castle of Otranto, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 

Bronner’s and Seoffern’s Chemistry of Food and Diet, Is. Od. cl. 

Brown's Early Faded Flowers, 18mo. }s. cl. 

Bryson's Three Marys of the Four Gospels, fep. 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Chambers’s Educational Course, * Modern History,’’ 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Chambers’s Tracings of Iceland and the Faroe Islands, fep. 8vo. 1s, 
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Enigma (The), by an Old Chronicler, er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
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Evangelical Preacher, Vol. L., er. 8vo. 4s. el. 

Fergusson's Key to Exercises on Moods, &c. of Greek, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Franck's German Letter-Writer, 12mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Gore’s Theory and Practice of Electro-Deposition, er. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Habersak's Conversational German Phrases, square, hs. 6d. 
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Hodasevich’s Voice from within the Walls of Sebastopol, 7s. 6d. cl. 

Hogg's Songs for the Times, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Household Words, Vol. XIIL, royal 8vo, 5s. fd. cl. 
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Hunt's Universal Yacht List for 1856, square, 4s. bd. 

INustrated London News, Vol. XXVIIL fol. 20s. cl. gilt. 

James's Last of the Fairies, fep. 8vo. 1s. bds. 

Kenedy's Palestra Musarum, }2mo. 5s. 6d. cl. 

King’s Characters and Incidents, fep. 8vo. Is. 6d. bds. 

Lake's Our Captivity in Russia, post 8vo. 16s. 6d. cl. 

Leitch's (Rev. C. C.) Memoir and Remains, by Smith, fep. 8vo. 3s. 

Light, its Nature, Sources, &c. fep. 8vo. 4s. cloth. 

Lacas's Sermons on the Mystery of Godliness, fep 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 





2s, 6d. 


Mathematician (The), by Davies, Rutherford and Fenwick, 21s. 
Monro's Parochial Lectures on Engtish Poetry, fep. ®vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Montgomery (James) Memoirs of his Life and Writings, Vol. VII. 
Moore's Zion's Service of Song, fep. 8vo. 3s. cL 

Morris's History of British Birds, Vol. V. royal 8vo. 17s. cl. 

Neale's Medieval Preachers and Preaching, er. 8vo. 7s, el, 

Nevin's ‘‘ Lovest thou Me?” fep. Svo. 2. 

Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, Vol. I wo. Se 6d. cl. 


| Oxenden’'s Early Commanicant, 18mo. Is. el. swd. 


| Reynolds's Brief Discourses upon Gospels and Epistles, 


Mr. Robert Brough’s most sincere and most unqualified | 


admirers. To take Macbeth and make him fortify 
himself for the murder with oysters and porter; to 
give Duncan a broad Scotch accent ; to make Banquo 
step out of the clock-case with the ghost of his um- 
brella, and light his own blue fire with a lucifer- 
match—all that was very intelligible and very comic 
burlesque. That, of course, was what Mr. F. Talfourd 
did, and I beg leave to say (the aforesaid eminent 
critic notwithstanding) that I should no more 
lream of comparing the works of Mr. Talfourd 
with those of Mr. Brough—as burlesques—than 
I should of contrasting those of Aristophanes 
with those of Mr. Horace Mayhew. But what has 
Mr. Brough done with the Medea of M. Legouvé? 
Scene for 
instances) speech for speech, the burlesque is merely a 
degraded, but very servile, copy of the original. 
Medea is vulgarised—nothing more. The Colchian 


scene, costume for costume, and (in many | 


princess, inthe picturesque costume, which is copied | 


with Chinese precision from the dress of Madame 
Ristori, talks the vulgar slang of a street-beggar. 
And this is fun; this is what we are told to admire 
as the highest development of a species of wit which 
has been for some time the sole distinguishing feature 
of the English stage. The utmost that can be said 
in its praise is that the wonderful talent of Mr. Rob- 
son renders it doubtful whether the tragic or the 
comic element is more predominant. Perhaps that 
may be so; but what does it amount to? 
this: that ¢f Mr. Robson were a beautiful and mag- 
nificent woman, and #/ the language he spoke were 
not shockingly vulgar and silly, then some feeble 
comparison might be instituted between him and the 
great artist who towers so far above him. It is 
thought that some amends have been made for the 
silliness of the travestie by introducing a plaster bust 
of Ristori at the end of the piece; 
graceful compliment. Well, all I can 
people’s notions about grace differ. 

I am given to understand that the Surrey Gardens, 
erewhile Zoological, after a prolonged cloture, have 
been reopened, with circumstances of great magnifi- 
cence, as a place of hypethral amusement. 
mours have reached me of monster concerts; 
Messiah charmingly performed; of the Old Hundredth 
sung by eight hundred voices, under the guidance of 
Dr. Wesley ; and of divers and sundry other marvels 
of a similar description. But I can say nothing 
ositively of these matters from my own knowledge ; 


say is that 





this is called a | 


Ru- | 
of the | 


| staircase. 


Simply to | 


| no less than 2621b., and the water rises, 


| 240 tons; 


seeing that the projectors (aware doubtless of my in- | 





disposition to hard work during the dog-days) gave 
me no “welcome to their shearing.” The same 
‘little bird ” that darkly hinted to me these matters 
also states that Mr. 


speculation. JACQUES. 





Beale is largely interested in the | 





Parlour Library, “ James's Richelieu,’ fep. Svo. 2s, bds. 

Post- Office Directory of Devonshire and Cornwall, royal 8vo, 25s. 
Procter’s Barber's Shop, cr. Svo. 3s. bds. 

Railway Lib. “ Lever's Adventures of Arthur O'Leary,” 2s. bds. 
Railway Library, “ Smith's Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, fep. &vo. 2s. 
Necollections of a Detective Police-Officer, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Reid's The Quadroon, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cl. 

5s, 6d. el. 
Reynolds's Miracles of Our Lord and Saviour, 12mo. fis. 6d. el. 

Run and Read Library, “ Sinclair's Modern Society,” fep. 8vo. 2s. 
Seripture Notes on the Jewish Commonwealth, square, Is. 4d. cl. 
Scheerer’s Use ofthe Blow-pipe, trans. by Blandford, 3s. 6d. cl. 

Seasons of the Church, edit. by ne Vol. 11. fep. 8vo. 5s. el. 
Select Lib. of Bigoraphy, &c. : John's Levantine Family, 2s. 
Sharp's Critical Notes on hauherhioh Version of New Testament, 2s. 6d. 
Smith's Good Seed for the Lord's Field, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. gilt. 

Stories and Lessons on the Catechism, by Jackson, Vol. IL]. 12mo, 4s, 
Summary Account of Prizes offered by Miss Coutts, 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Thackeray's Miscellanies, Vol. III. er. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Tholuck’s Book of Psalms, trans. by Mombert, royal 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
Voltaire’s La Henriade, by Surenne, 18mo. 1s. swd., Is. 6d. cl. 
Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary of English Language, 35th ed. 7s, 
Wanderings through the Conservatories at Kew, fep. 8vo. 2s. 8d, cl. 
Waugh and Cox's Australian Almanac, 1856, 12mo. 5s. swd. 
Whitehead’s Church and People, fep. 8vo. 4s. el. 

Wilson's Lost Solar System of the Ancients, 2 vols. Svo. 28s. cl. 
Wilson's Western Africa, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. cl. 

Xenophon's Cyropedia, with English Notes by Gorham, 6s. cl. 
Young’s Ben Sylvester's Word, 18mo. 8¢. swd. 
Young Lord (The), by Author of “ Discipline of Life,” 2 vols. 21s, 





Warter-Towers. — The 
if 


Tae CRYSTAL » Panace 
water-towers are among the most extraordinary, 


| these statements, 
| peachable proofs, that no casuistry can overcome. 


in every direction under the rich green turf and bril- 
liant parterres of the grounds round the Palace. A 
sum of money as large, we believe, as that expended 
on the whole of the Crystal Palace and its internal 
decorations and works of art has been expended in 
completing this magnificent system of water display. 
The magnitude of the undertaking may be conceived 
from the circumstance that when all the fountains 
are in full operation there are no less than 11,788 jets 
playing at once, through which 120,000 gallons of 
water pass per minute.—Globe. 








Nature, Disease, AND THE Docrors.—Hit or miss as it 
happens.—In the conflicts between nature and disease, the 
doctors, with the best intentions in the world, too often help 
the enemy. This arises from the fact that they have no 
remedy which secures uniform results, and their treatment 
therefore is, in the main, a series of experimen/s. To Pro- 
fessor Holloway belongs the merit of substituting a positive 
for a hap-hazard method of treatment. The practitioner, 
with five hundred medicines in his repertoire, may have one 
which would afford his patient some relief; but, not knowing 
which it is, he may drug the poor wretch to death before he 
reaches it. Heloway, on the other hand, claims to have 
finished his experiments before he gave his remedies to the 
world. They are the resudts of experiments, and it appears 
from the common testimony of all classes of patients, in all 
climates, that their operation is as uniform and invariable as 
that of a chronometer. It is said, for example, that of the 
hundreds of thousands of dyspeptics to whom Holloway’s 
Pills have been administered, throughout the world, not one 
has failed to recover appetite, health, and vigour. Nor have 
the results been less uniformly satisfactory in cases of 
scrofula, cancer, and the varieties of eruptive disease, in 
which the Ointment has been applied. It is idle to question 
for they are fortified by a mass of unim- 
We 
were at one time inclined to think that the merits of 
HoLioway’s preparations had been exaggerated, but our 
scepticism succumbs to positive demonstration. — Boston Bee. 








REMOVAL—MR. GILKS, “Wood- Sautnver, 


ightsman, &c., respectfully to announce his REMOVAL 








| begs 
| from FL EET. STREET to 21, ESSEX-STREET, STRAND. 


| consumption of fuel. 


not the most extraordinary, engineering works of | 


the present day. Some idea of their strength and 
magnitude may be formed from the fact that each 
has to support, at a height of nearly 300 feet 
above the ground, a body of water of not less than 
2000 tons weight, and that this vast mass of fluid is 
constantly in motion, caused by the entry into the 
huge tank of the supply and the rushing out of the 
waters into the lower basins. The towers are poly- 
gonal in their construction, aad are 46 feet in 
diameter from centre to centre of the columns. They 
are constructed, to a great extent, upon the same 
plan as the Crystal Palace—namely, of a series of 
cast iron columns and girders; and the whole of the 
height is divided into tiers or galleries, each of which, 
to the uppermost one, may be reached by a winding 
The total height of the towers, from the 
first floor or tier to the top of the chimney-cap, is 279 
feet, being 77 feet more than the entire height of the 
Monument of the fire of London; 107 feet higher than 
the Nelson Column in Trafalgar-square; and 155 
feet above that of the Duke of York, in Carlton- 
place. It is hardly necessary to say that from the 
summit of these lofty towers a most magnificent view 
may be obtained of the surrounding country, and on 
a clear day, and with the aid of a good glass, por- 
tions of the Channel can be distinctly seen. The 
tank on each tower supplies but one jet of water to 
the lower series of fountains, but this is a jet. The 
pressure on the mouth of this jet to the square inch is 
when undis- 
turbed by wind, to a height of 280 feet. When the 
tank of the water tower is full, as was the case on 
Wednesday, the total weight resting on the foundation 
of the tower is something alarming, especially when 
we consider that the soil is clayey and the site upon 
the side of a steep hill. The weight on the foundation 
is—water in tank, 2000 tons; wrought iron in tower, 
cast iron in tower, 638 tons; 
lead, &c., 200 tons ;—total weight of each tower, 
3078 tons. From the base of these towers iron pipes 
are laid conducting the water to all the fountains of 
the upper and lower series. For this purpose up- 
wards of ten miles of iron pipes are required. Through 
the smallest of these pipes a person could easily crawl; 
the largest would accommodate several in its huge 
diameter. All form a gigantic network, spreading 





glass, timber, | 





ROWN AND GREEN’S SMOKE-CON- 
SUMING KITCHEN RANGE requires only half the usual 

fuel, and #s a certain cure for a smoky chimney. Their PATENT 
RADIATING ‘AND VENTILATING OVEN RANGE is also strongly 
recommended. Prospectuses post-free—BROWN and GREEN, Manu- 
facturers, Luton, Beds, Agents: R. W. KENNARD and Co., 67, Upper 
Thames-atreet; BARRON, SON, and WILSON, 436, West Strand,London. 


D® ARNOTT’S SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE and SMOKE-CONSUMING COOKING APPARATUS, 
for their specimen of w a First-class Medal was awarded to 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co. at the Paris Exhibition. The Grate con- 
tinues to give every satisfaction, and is now manufactured at prices 
commencing at 50s. By means of this Grate Smoky Chimneys are 
avoided, and an economy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is obtained in the 
‘eo be seen in daily operation at our Show 


A prospectus, with testi- 
monials, sent on application. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WO WATER. etme ae the terns te on Spring at Malvern,renowned 
for its purity, J nd Ce. can produce a SELTZER WATER with 
all the CH EMIC aL and MEDICINAL properties which have rendered 
the Nassau Spring so celebrated. They continue Mannfacturing SODA, 
MAGNESIA and POTASS WATERS and LEMONADE, at London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. 

Every Bottle is protected ‘by a Red Label bearing their Signature. — 


PIESSE AND LUBIN. 


{RANGIPANNI PERFUME.—This is the 

most exquisite and lasting Scent that is made.—Bottles, 2s. 6¢. 

each. Frangipanni Sachet, Is. 6d. perounce. Frangipanni Soap, (sr 

per lb., and several other rare odours, at the Royal Laboratory o! 
Flowers, 


Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 











2, NEW BOND STREET. 
TEAS 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST $ in 
England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea 
Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London, 
RONG CONGOU TEAS, 2s. 8d., 2s, 10d., 3s,, 3s. 2d. 

A general Price Current is published every month, containing all the 
advantages of the London markets, and is sent free by post on appli- 
cation.—SUGARS are supplied at Market Prices.—TEAS and COFFEES 
to the value of 40s. or upwards sent carriage free to any railway station 
orm market town in omaaar 


POPES TEA “WAREHOUS E, 
- 26, Pavement, Finsbury, London. POPE and COMPANY 
strongly recommend the following descriptions of Tea and Coffee as 
the best and most economical that can be purchased — 





8. | . d. 
3 8 | Best Young Hyson Tea 


&. 

Best Congou Tea... 4 
4 0) BestGunpowder Tea... ... 5 
1 

1 


Best Souchong Tea eee ous 
Best Assam SouchongTea ... . 4 Best Plantation Coffee” 
Best Assam PekoeTea... ... 8 | Best Mocha Coffee 

Lower Prices kept. Price Liste on application. Two pounds’ wor 
of Tea or Coffee forwa rded free to all I parts ¢ of ‘England. 


NUTTA PI t 


aD 


PERCHA TUBIN 
for WATERING GARDENS. — CAUTION. — The best a 
Percha only, and stout also (which is more flexible), is suitable for this 
purpose, and not smaller than half-inch bore. This cannot be sold 
under 4d. and 4}d. per foot. Any offered at lower prices than these is 
unfit or spurious, and totally worthless for garden service. Brass 
hand branch, stopcock and rose, 5s. 6d. Other sizes for larger tubes 
Smaller tube for fountain, &c, 2d., 2}d., and 3d. per foot. 
Tube for speaking pipes, from 3}d. to 7d. per foot. 
For manuring land, 1 inch to 1} inch, stout, from 8d. to 1s. 4d. per foot. 
Apply, for INustrated Price List, to JAMES SHEATH and Co., the 
Patent Gatta Percha and India Rubber Factory, 25, Old-street-road, 


London. 
D EPOSIT BANK, Leicester - place, 

- Leicester-squere. Established 1847. 

Deposits in sums of not lessthan UW. are received. which may be 
added to from time to time, and bear interest at 5/. per cent. pet 
annom. 

Depositors for two, three, or more years are allowed 6/. per cent. per 
annum. 

Bills are cashed and advances made to responsible persons, in sums 
ranging from 204 to 10001, repayable within three months, or by 
instalments within a year. t. W. SEALE, Manager. 


HE HOUSEHOLDERS’ LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. Capital, 250,0002, 

“The Capital of 250,0001, which has been enlarged for the purposes ¢ 
its profitable Loan System on Real Securities, is divided, for the conve- 
nience of investment and transfer, into 1. Shares, of which 1s. only 
will be called. The interest upon the paid-up capital of six per cent. 
is payable half-yearly, in April and October, and may be received, free 
of charge, either through a Country Banker, or from the Agents of the 
Company 

Applications for Shares, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent., 
and to deposit sums of money, repayable upon notice, with interest at 
5 per cent., to be made to RICHARD HLODSON, Secretary. 

15 and 16, Adam-street, Adelphi, London, 
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Diamond and other Rings, Brooches, Bracelets, &c., &c., 


Ts a coating of Pure Silwer over Nickel. 
Metals possessing such 
and wear equal to Sterling 
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OLLOW AY’S PIL LS, most extr: ordinary | 
in their effects for CURING STOMACH COMPLAINTS.—Mr. 
John Sloan, of Aughnacloy, informs Professor Holloway by letter that 





G ALE? FIELD PATENT STARCH, used in|] 


the Royal Laundry, and pronounced by Her M njesty’ s Laundress 
to be the finest Starch she ever used. Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, 





&e. &e. | Mrs. Walker, residing in the same town, had been afflicted with a com- 
ag plaint in the stomach for nearly forty years, which defied the efforts of all 

ISAL CIG ARS ! SISA L CIGARS ! at | the faculty round the neighbourhood tocure; nothing whatever seemed 
GOODRICH’S CIGAR, TOBACCO, and SNUFF STORES | have the effect of rendering her any relief. In a state of despair she 


shed 1780), 407, Oxford-street, London, near Soho-square. 4 whi 
ge 14 fine Sisal Cigars, for 1s. 9d.; post- free, 27 ener period completely and effectually eured her.—Sold by all Medicine 
tb Boxes, containing 109, 12s. 6d. None are genuine unless signed Vendors throughout the World; at Professor HOLLOWAY'S Establish- 
“H. GooprRIcH.” _A large Stock of the most approved Brands. ments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, Maiden-lane, New York; by 
—— a A. STAMPA, Constantinople; A. GUIDICY, Smyrna; and FE. Muir, 
a) T 

@HOOTING SUITS, FISHING SUITS, | Mate 7 : 

Walking Suits, Lounging Suits, Suits for the Country, E MIRROIR FACE ET 


TTT ah 1s 
Suits for the Town. d i ‘ ‘ Nt IQU E. Phis 
The Forty-seven Shilling Suits, made to order from Scotch, Heather, new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per 
and Cheviot Tweeds, all wool and thoroughly shrank, | ectly as it does the face, and both in one glass at the same time, 
by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, “Regent-strect. enabling a lady to arrange her back hair with the greatest ease and 
r N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. x precision ; it is the most unique and complete article ever introd ad 


- ———- | into the dressing-room, prices 24s. and upwards, to be seen only at the 
THE FOR’ TY-SEVEN SHILLING § SUITS.— | Patentees, Messrs. HEAL and SON, whose warerooms also contain 
of a every variety of Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a 
225.3 Fak —cncng — ees to Ma; Trousers and Waistcoat, general assortment of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture. 
; é q “ > 7 sOWa ‘aT . sITR 
Heather, end Cheviot Tweeds. all wool and thoroughly shruak. | op-mastends and Bedding, containing designs and prises of upwards 
e So , th juinea 
Trousers, and the Half-Guinea W aisteont, made to order by B. BEN 























of 100 Bedsteads, sent free by post.—HEAL and SON, 196, Tottenham 
Court-road. 





JAMIN, MERCHANT TAILOR, 74, REGENT-STREET, for quality, ramen pate 
style, and workmanship, cannot be equalled by any house in the | | AYP Pp wy 
kingdom. N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. | HE followin Ing is an EX I RAC I from the 


Second Edition (page 188) of the Translation of the agg 
eopeeia of the Royal College of Physicians of London, by Dr. G. F. 
Collier, published by Longman and Co :— 

“It is no small defect in this compilation (speaking of the Pharma- 


O THE CLERGY AND -ainwe | 


A Suit of Wool- dy ed Black Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, 








OF 0 : : ¢ 
— Mi now Ww a AP p “ER a ae aa _ ‘¢ a f4 4 copeeia) that we have no purgative mass but what contains aloes; yet 
Also, the pote - ws 7 "UL 138. Od id 2 0 0 | We know that hemorrhoidal persons cannot bear aloes, exeept it be in 
Mixtares, ps _ et if the form of COCKI >ILLS, which chiefly consist of aloes, scam- 


v7 0 

The — mixed Do kin Trousers a A 90 eee” < g | mony, and colocynth, which I think are formed into a sort of compound 
ae Cases ok litt ape é a ‘ es 012 0 | extract, the acridity of which is obviated, I suspect, by an alkaline 
Quality, ft, and w rorkmanship guaranteed. dh gs o 7 | process, and by a fourth ingredient (unknown to me) of an aromatic 
Instructions for self- nnetnneas and patterns sent post free. tonic nature. I think no better and no worse of it for its being a 
8. BATTAM, Tailor, , Tottenham.court-road, four doors | patent medicine. 1 look at it is an article of commerce and domestic 
<<a ai ti uth of 8 Me it re per g , convenience, and do not hesitate to say is is the best made pill in the 
anicdilieemnil — wrens etn ansehen kingdom ; a muscular purge, a mucous purge, and a hydrcgogue purge 
~ 7 So 4 2 combined, and their effeets properly controlled by a dirigent and corri- 
SH I R I sa 7 K O DG E S'S I MI RO V KI D gent. That it does not commonly produce hemorrhoids like most 
me yg meg 2 ahead og Weng ort melee — np hema | aloetic pills, I attribute to its being thoroughly soluble, so that no un- 

mat ese celebrate ts, ¢ e 2 solicited spe 


dissolved particles adhere to the mucous membrane.” 
their orders until they have seen them. r ease, elegance, and dura- 
bility they have no rival, 3ls, 6d. and 42s. the half dozen. Book of 
rices, &c., containing upwards of 70 illustrations, post free, 

SPORT ING SHIRTS, 200 New Patterns selected e.—Royal German Spa, Brighton.— 3 PUMP-ROOM and 
from the most beautiful and novel designs of the season, price 20s., 26s., P ROMENADES, offering ev ery facility for a course of mineral waters 
and 31s. 6d. the half-dozen, Patterns with full particulars post free | as perfeet and bene ficial as at the natural springs, are now open for the 
for two stamps. | thirty-second season. A prospectus, with the highest medical testi- 
ROGERS and BOURNE, Makers of the Improved Corazza Shirts, 59, | manials, may be obtaimed gratis at the Punsp-room ; or from GeORGE 
Saint Martin’s-lane, Charing-cross. WavGH and Co., Chemists to the Queen, 177, Regent-street (west- 
Established 60 years. side), London, and other respectable houses in London and the pro- 

DAT TT) ™ [ta Finck y ’ 21 for STRUVE'S bottled Miner. / ate 

SAUTIFUI CLEAN vincial towns, where orders for STRUVE'S bottled Mineral Waters 


j y 
LINEN continue to be executed, 
W.G. NIX EY’S CHEMICAL EXTRACT of FULLER'S EARTH CAUTION.—The success obtained by Struve’s Mineral Waters, 
saves soap and labour, the hands from chapping, and the linen from | owing to their perfect identity with those of the natural springs, has 
destruction. Sold by Grocers, Chemists, and Oilmen in packets 6d. 


induced several parties to attempt imitatic mms, sold under the ge 

ach. | designation of “ Brighton Seltzer, Srighton Vichy,” & 
\LEANLINESS.— Caution to Housekeepers.— analysis of some of these has shown an utter disregard of their true 
/ NIXEY’S CHEMICAL PREPARATION. of BLACK LBAD for chemical composition, and even a total absence of iron in the professed 

polishing stoves without waste or dust.—The public are respectfully 

cautioned against base and unprincipled imitations of this article, 














GTRUVE'S SEL’ ['ZER, Fachingen, Vichy. and 


other Mineral WATERS.—Under her Majesty's 
STRUV 




















chalybeates. Every bottle of Struve’s Mineral Waters has the name 
of STRUVE on the label, and on both sides of the red ink stamp over 











which, with a view to greater profit, are being vended. “W. G. | me. ees Ge words “ Royal German Spa, Brighton,” beneath 
Nixey ” and the Government mark ate ‘eno don cach genuine cake. | ok bad rs 
Sold throughout the kingdom. W. NIXEY, Patentee, 22, Moor- ‘TEETH —By her Majesty’s Royal Letters 


stree t, Soho. 

AUTION—TO TRADESMEN, 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per- 
sons have, for some time past, been imposing upon the public, by 
selling to the trade and others a spurioas article, under the name af | 
BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. This is to give Notice, r a 
that [am the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the | coloured India Rubber as a lining to the ordinary gold or bone 
Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any persons to ‘The extraordinary results of this aj _ tion may be briefly note 
resent himself as coming from my Establishment for the purpose few of their most prominent features. , lowit ~All sharp edges 
of selling the said Ink. | are avoided; no springs, wires or taste nings are required ; @ greatly- 
This Caution is publi hed by me to prevent further imposition upon | increased freedom of action is supplied; a natural clastic ity hitherto 
the public, and serious injury to myself.—E. R. BUND, Sole Executrix who ry unattainable, and a fit perfected with the most anerring aceu- 
and Widow of the late JOHN BOND, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, | "@¢y, 1s secured; while, from the softness and flexibility of the agent 
London. | employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining teeth when 
To avoid disappointment from the substitution of counterfeits, be | !oose, or rendered tender by the absorption of the gums. The acids of 
careful to ask for the genuine Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; and | the mouth exert no agency on the chemically-prepared White India 
further to distinguish it, observe that NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at | Rubber; and, as it is a nonconductor, fluids of any temperature may, 
any ti time t been prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor. | with thorough comfort, be imbibed and retained in the mouth, all an- 
| pleasantness of smell or taste being at the same tir wholly provided 

MARK YOUR LINEN. 


against by the peculiar nature of its preparation.—To be obtained only 
HE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most easy, | at 61, Lower Grosvenor-street, London; 14, Gay-street, Bath; 10, 
permanent, and best method of marking Linen, Silk, Cott ton, | Eldon-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Coarse Towels, Books, &c., is with the PATENT ECTRO-SILVER | THE. 


a Patent.— Newly-invented and patented application of che- 
MER-} | mically-prepared White and Gum-coloured INDIA RUBBER in the 
eostruction of ARTIFICAL TE 1, Gums and Palates.—Mr. 
EPHRAIM MOSELY, Surgeon-Dentist, 61, Grosvenor-street, Gros- 
venor-square, Sole Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, and in- 
valuable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the most absolute 
perfection and success, of chemically-prepared White and Gum 
frame. 
in a 





























7 PR ’ y AY 

PLATES. Any person can use them. BEST FOOD f ( RK ( HILDREN, 
Certificate from Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, F.R.S.E.--“ Several trials INVALIDS, and OTHERS . ROBINSON S PATENT BARLEY 
with Calleton’s Electro-Silver Plates induce me to pronounce them | for making Superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, has not only 
excellent, The letters are distinctly marked in a deep black colour ; | obtained the patronage of her Majesty and the Royal Family, but has 
and after long boiling in strong soda they remain unaltered.” | become of general use to every class of the community, and is ac- 
SIERIDAN MUSPRATT. F * knowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool, May 15, 1855.” | light food for Infants and Invalids ; much approved for making a de- 
Initial plate, Is. ; name, 2s; set of numbers, 2s.; crest plate, Se, Sent | licious Custard Purlding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups, 
free, with directions (to any part), on receipt of stamps, by the inventor ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
and sole patentee, T. CUL LETON, 2, Long-acre, exactly one door from | thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public estima- 
St. Martin’s-lane 








PReen ayer reparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a light 

H MILLS LON {YDON-MADE PATENT sy nutritious supper aa tha aged, is a popular recipe for colds and 

@ LEVER and other WATCHES are unequalled for their dura- ‘| influenza, is of general use in the sick chamber, and, alternately with 
bility, accuracy of pevforemance, and low prices. Every watch | the Patent Barley, is an excellent food for Infants and Children. 

war ranted, and kept in order free for twelve months. | Prepared only by the Patentees, KO BINSON, BELLVILLE, and Co., 
Tak £atia Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Holborn, London. 

Gold horizontal Watches, gold dials. jewelled... 410 0 | The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent Groats, do 


Ditto ditto superior quality ... 6 6 0 1010 0 | sirous that the public shall.at all times purchase these preparations in 
Ditto Lever ditto, ir 2 ala ove 610 0 1212 0| a@ perfectly sweet and fresh coudition, respectfully inform the public 
Ditto best London make én +. 1010 0 21 O O| thatevery packet is now completely enveloped im the purest Tin Foil, 
Silver horizontal ditto, 4 hole 3 jews Hed ... w. 25 0 3 10 © | over which is the usual and well-known paper wrapper. 

Ditto Lever ditto Ses eee 300 410 0 Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
Ditto ditto, very superior London made . 440 710 0 | Country, in Packets of 6d. and 1s.; and Family Canisters, at 2s., 5s. 


An unusually extensive stock of solid Gok i Guard and Albert ¢ hains, | and 10s. each. 
all of the 

latest and most approved Designs. A descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns c - 
and Prices sent free to any part of the world. Any of the above for- LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 
warded free, on receiving Post-office orders, payable to HENRY MILLS | Entirely free from nauseous flavour and after-tast: 


71 and 172, Oxford-street, London. | with sper dy and uniform succe 


LACKS NICKEL SILVER is the hardest | \ONSUMP1 MON, BRONCHITIS, AS 


DR. DE JONGH'S 


, is —— 


THMA, 


















{ 
and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use retains UT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES 
its silver-like appesrance. Made into every Article for the Table, as of the <IN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTLLE WASTING, 
Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea-Pots, &c., at one- iG ENRRAL DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
twelfth the price of Silver. A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receipt Specially rewarded for its purity and efficacy by the Governments of 
of 10 postage stamps. Jelgium and the Netherlands, and expressly sanctioned by the Royal 
Fiddle Strong Thread King's Sanitary Police of Prussia. 
Per dozen. Pattern. Fiddle, Pattern. Pattern. ech 
Table Spoons and Forks ... 12s, & 15s, 19s 23s, 30s, OFFICIAL REPORT OF THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE 
Dessert ditto 10s, & 13s. 16s, 21s. 25s. | OF PRUSSIA. 
Tea Spoons ...... 5s. & 6s. 8s, ls, 12s, | In answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., requesting permission to sell 
| 


SLACK'S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED 
A combination of two 
hi, eo properties renders it in appearance 


Dr. De Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil in bottles, accompanied by his stamp and 
signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Kénigliches-polizei Praesidéum) 
has the honour of informing you that it has caused the Oil to be sub- 
mitted to an official investigation, and that the result of such investi- 





Silv 
F “idk le i gpy 





especial Patron- | 


| factory.— 


tion as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable | 


D*, “KAHN N’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 

4, Coventry-street, icester-square.—Open, for Gentlemen 
only, from 16 till 10, containing upwards of 1000 Models and Prepa- 
rations, iNustrating every part of the human frame in health and 
disease, the races of men, &c. Lectures delivered at 12, 2, and half- 
past 7, Evening, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S.; and at 4 p.m. precisely, by 
Dr. Kahn. Admission Is f 


T YDROPATHIC ESTABLIS SHMENT, 


Sudbrook Park, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes 
London, Terms:—24 guineas per week I ns, with two is, 
4 guineas per week. Farm-house Establishment, 5s. 6d per day. Bath 
Attendant, 4s. per week. 7 





had recourse to HOLLOWAY’S PILLS, which in an incredible short | 









FREDERICK THOMSON, Secretary. 


Comer a DISPENSING EST ABL ISH- 
F MEXT, 26, Nee ey London.—Lavement AP 


i) at w ule pric es. 





free tc any calony station. Ww TL L I ‘AM T COOPE R, P nae ceutical 
Chemist, 26, Oxford-street. Lists of Prices, with Engravings s, free by 
post. 


a " MIT IAT OG - WOOD 
{LASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE CAPS 
4 for VARICOSE VEINS and WEAKNESS, are light in texture 

and ine xpensive, yielding an unvarying support without the trouble of 
bandaging. Instruetions for measurement and prices on application, 
and the article sent by post from the manufacturers. 

Pore and PLANTE, 4, Waterlo »-place, London, 


YRIZE MEDAL of the PARIS EXHIBITION, 
awarded to W. H. CHILD for his superior BRUSHES, Manufac- 
turer of the Patent Friction Hair Brushes for stimulating the Skin of 
the Head, thereby strengthening the Growth of the Hair and prevent- 
ing baldness. Likewise all desc ription of Toilet Brushes in Ivory, 
Tortoiseshell, India Rubber, and all kinds ef Fancy Woods. Manu- 
factory Wholesale, 21, Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and Retail, 
South ( iallery, Crystal Palace, Syde nham. 


youn GOSNELL and Co,’s PATENT 
TRICHOSARON, the only perfect Hairbrush (Letters Paten 
granted Nov. 6, 1852), with less trouble cleanses the hair more 
thoroughly than the ordinary hairbrush, and for durability has no 
equal. Sold by all Perfumers and Druggists, and Wholesale and for 
Exportation by the Patentees, JOHN GOSNELL and Co., Manufac- 
turing Perfumers and Brush Manufacturers, 12, Three Kings’-court, 
Lombard- street, London. 








BE DDING.— ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and S. STBER’'S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and seftest bed. A_price list of 
every description of bedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads : 
Arabian, four-post, Freneh, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &c. ; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; bedroom furniture of every description. Eider Down 
Quilts in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8. STEER, Bedding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


NEW DISCOVERY.—MR. HOWARD, 
. Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an entirely NEW 
RIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the original by the closest observer; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and will be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not require 
the extraction of roots or any painful operation, and will give support 
and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articula- 
tion and mastication.—Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
mastication.—52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten til! Five. 


HAlrk- DYE.—Exhibition Medal and Honour- 
able Mention was awarded to E. F. LANGDALE, for his 
PREPARATIONS of the OXIDE of AMYL lo our mind, these 
are the most extraordinary produc tions of modern chemistry." —Ilius- 
trated London News, July 19, 1851. 
Post free, in eases, 3s. 9d. and Gs, 6d. The money returned if not satis- 
aboratory, 72, Hatton-garden. 


G ‘REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL 
COLOUR with ease, safety, and certainty, by the PATENT 
GALVANIC COMBS and BRUSHES, which are also an unfailing 
remedy for nervous headache and all neuralgic affections. Iiustrated 
pamphlets, ‘‘Why Hair becomes Grey, and its R pmedy, " gratis, or by 
post for four stamps.—(Offices) F. M. HERRING, 32, Basinghall-street, 
where testimonials and the effect on grey hair may be seen. Agents 
Child, South Gallery, Crystal Palace; Savory and Moore, chemists ; 
Atkinson, 24, Old Bond-street; Hendria, 12, Tichborne-street; Twin- 
berrow, 2, Edwards-street, Portman-square ; Saunders, 315n, Winter, 
205, and Kennedy, 166, Oxford-street ; Ross, 119, Bishopsgate-street : 
Godfrey and Cook, Conduit-street; Worn, 17, Dawsen-street; and 
Birch, No. 1, Molesworth-street, Dublin. Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers of repute. 


, - > +r Wr r 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 

WHISKERS, &c.?— The most marvellous production of 
modern date is ROSALIE COUPELLE’S CRINUTRIAR, which is 
guaranteed to produee Whiskers, Moustachios, Eyebrows, &c. in a 
few weeks, and restore the hair in baldness from whatever cause, 
strengthen it when weak, prevent its falling off, and effectually check 
gteyness in allits stages. For the nursery it is recommended by up- 
wards of 100 Physicians, for promoting a fine healthy head of hair, 
and averting baldness in after years. Sold by all Chemists and Per- 
famers, price 2s., or will be sent post-free on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
by Miss Coupelle, 69, Castle-street, Newman-street, Oxford-street, 
London.—Mrs. Carter writes, “My head, which was bald, is now 
covered with new hair.” Mrs. Williams, “I can show a fine head of 
hair from using your Crinutriar.” Mra. Reeve, “My hair is gaining 
strength and thickness.” Serjt. Craven, “Through using it I have an 
excellent moustache.” Mr. Yates, “The young man has now a good 
pair of whiskers. I want two packets for other customers."’ 


y, 4 ron > ¥ 

K NOW THYSELF.—The secret art of dis- 

. ring the trae CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS, from the 
peculia s of their HANDWRITING, has long been practised by 
MA RIE COUPELLE, with astonishing success. Her startling delinea- 
tions are both full and detailed, differing from anything hitherto 
attempted. All persons wishing to “know themselves,” or any friend 
in whom they are interested, must send a specimen of their writing, 
stating sex and age. inclosing 13 penny post stamps, to Miss Coupelle, 
69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London, and they will receive, ina few 
lays, a minute detail of the mental and moral qualities, talents, tastes, 
affections, virtues, &c., of the writer, with many other things hitherto 
unsuspected. “I am pleased with the accurate description you have 
given of myself.”"—Miss Jones. ‘‘My friends pronounce it to be faith- 
ful."—Mr. C. Gordon. “ Your skill is certainly wonderful.”"—Mr. G 
Gadsby. 


































RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j 7HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of 
a steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a seft 
bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting 
power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) ferwarded by post, on the cirenm- 






































































































8, or by Thread King’s. gation has proved it to be not only the genuine Ced Liver Oil, but, still ference of the body, two inches below the hips, being sent to the Manu- 
anager. Za 4. s. d. £ s. a. £ s. d. further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes itself from the Cod Liver | facturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Lendon. 
YOTTD Table Forks, per dozen ... 110 0 to : 00 2160 340 Oil in ordinary use alike by its taste and chemical composition. Con- Price of a Single Truss, I6s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is 
sSUR- Dessert ditto oF 8 Oma ae 6 200 260 sidering, moreover, that it has come to their knowledge that physicians | Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Table Spoons 110 O0to2 0 0 2180 316 0 generally recommend the use of Dr. De Jongh's Oil in preference to the Post-office Orders to beSmade payable to . 7 JHN WHITE, Post-office, 
poses of Dessert ditto 2 H.. 0 tol 2S 0 : a 0 : a 8 6 Cod Liver — ordinary _ the — Pulice accedes to your request. | Piccadilly. 
» conve- ‘ea Spoons “ 2 0to 018 6 .LONIGLICHES-POLIZEI PRAESIDIUM, 1° ABTHEILUNG ar ‘ ~ FIAT AS ata Ph Tad 
"tee onl SLACK'S TA UFUERY AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY | Berlin, Jan 28, 1861, bose E LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
per cent. has been cele brated for nearly Fifty years for quality and cheapness. &c.—The material of which these are made is recommended Aes 
ived, free Balance Handled Ivory Table Knives, 14s., 18s., and 20s. per dozen. | Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles capsuled and labelled with | the Fac ulty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, i 
ats of the Deserts lls., l4s., and I5s. 6d. per doz. Carvers 4s, 6d, 5s.6¢, and | Dr. de vas Stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ABE | the best Invention for giving efficient and permanent support in a)l 


GENUINE, by ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., sole British Consigne 
, STRAND, London ; and by many respec table Chemists and Drag- 


s, | cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VaRicosn 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive , 


6s, 6d. per pair. 
SLACK’S Catalogue, with 200 Drawings and prices, may be had 





per cent., 


aterest at fratis or post-free, of RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, gists throughout the United Kingdom. ert is — ‘ ~ — an ordinary stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. t 
cretary. London, |  Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d. Quarts | each: postag é 
af Orders above 2l. delivered Carriage Free. } (40 ounces), 9s. IMPERIAL MEASURE, ! JOHN Wirt E, Maryvfacturer, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 





THE CRITIC. 


[Aveust 1, 1856. 
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EDUCATIONAL COURSE 


EDITED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS. 





Already issued, strongly bound in Cloth : 


DIRECTORIES. 


Infant Treatment Under Two Years of Age ... 
Education from Two to Six Years of Age 


ENGLISH. 
First Book of Reading ... 
Second Book of Reading 
Simple Lessons in Reading 
Rudiments of Knowledge ms 
Lesson Book of Common Things and ‘Ordinary Conduct ... 
Moral Class- Book ee ‘ 7 Be! 
Composition, Introduction to ... 
Grammar, Introduction to. New Edition 
Grammar and Composition do. 
Etymology, Exercises on 
Elocution, P rinciples of ae 
English Language and L iterature, History of the 


WRITING AND DRAWING. 


Writing—Plain, Current-Hand, and Ornamental; in Fifteen prepared 

Copy- -Books (post size) Bee each 
——-In Ten prepared Copy-Books ( ( foolscap size) ve dee = 

First Book of Drawing. New and much Improved Edition... : 7 

Second Book of Drawing RY a: 

DRAWING BOOKS—in E ighteen Books a 

Mechanical Drawing, in Three Books 

Architectural Drawing, in Three Books 

Isometrical Drawing, in Two Books ... 

Styles of Gothie Architecture ; with varied E xample: s 

Orders of Roman Architecture ; with Examples 

Condensing Beam Steam-Engine, in Section, &c. ... 

Working Drawings and Designs of Steam-Engines 

Illustrations of Machine and Mill Gearing nas 

Examples of Ornamental Drawing, &c., in sheets ... 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Geographical Primer 


England, Geographical Text-Book of 

Scotl: and, do. do. 

Treland, do. do. 

Scripture Geography, Text-Book of ... 

Geography, General Treatise on 

LARGE SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS (5 feet 2 inches long, by 4 feet 6 inches 

broad); namely— 

ENGLAND, 
ScoTLanND, 
IRELAND, 


each 


each 


(In the Press. ) 


EvROPE, 
PALESTINE, 
AsIA, 


AFRICA, 


Each, mounted 
Tut HEMISPHERES, mounted 
These may also be had Wardiebed, at Qs. 6d. sdditional 
SMALL SCHOOL AND FAMILY MAPS. Prepared for W. ¢ R. 

Char mbers, by W. G A. K. Johnston. (2 feet 9 inches long, 2 feet 
3 inches broad) ); namely— 
EASTERN Hemisp HERE, | 
WESTERN HEMISPHERE, 
ENGLAND, ASIA, 
ScorTLaNnD, | AFRIca, 

These 10 Maps in Wood Case, 4/. 4s. ; 
Unrrep Srares and CANADA, 


IRELAND, 
EvRopeE, 


AMERICA, 
CANAAN 
and 

PALESTINE, 

or in Wooden Stand, 5/. 5s. 

Cuart of the Wor.p. 
Each Map, mounted 
These may also be had Varnished, at 1s. additional. 


GLOBES. Prepared for W. ¢ R. C. by W. G A. K. Johnston; 
12-Incn TerresTRIAL GLoBE, Black Stand 
CELESTIAL GLOBE do 
TERRESTRIAL and CELESTIAL Guones, 
Mahogany Stand, with Compass, 
PRIMER ATLAS, consisting of nine 4to. maps 
SCHOOL ATLAS, consisting of thirty-four 4to. maps 


eest. 


viz.— 

ie £2 
is £2 
on high 


per pair £6 


Ancient History ... 
Medizval History 

Greece, History of Ancient. 
History of Rome.. 

History of the British Ei mpire . 
Exemplary and Instructive Biography 
Modern History ... 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS, 


Arithmetic, Introduction to. New and Extended Edition: with Exercises 
on the Decimal Coinage 8 
Arithmetic: Advanced Treatise, 


z New W ork . 


do. do. 
, Key to 
S00k- Keeping by Single and Double Entry 
by Single Entry 
two Ruled Paper Books for Single Entry ve 
for Double Entry ... 





Soroocooo noe? 


bo DO DO tO 


la ll ell coll coll oll SS el oe oe on) 


Nortu AMERICA, 
SoutH AMERICA. 
4 


sie ae 


DO bo bo © OO GO 


oo & 


AAIRXAAOAO 


wSowoocoococo 


ARITHMETIC AND MATHEMATICS. 
Algebra: Theoretical and Practical. New Edition ... 
——, Key to do. ih 
Exercises and Problems in Algebra, with Answers ... 
-, without Answers 





Plane Geometry .. 4 ~ M 
—_—— , Key to” —_ oe 
Solid and Spherical Geometry .. ; 
Practical Mathematics. New Edition 

, Key to. do.. 





Mathematical Tables 


SCIENCE. 


Introduction to the Sciences 
Laws of Matter and Motion 
Mechanics... ile 
Hy drostatics, Hy ‘draulics, and ‘Pneumatics bee 
Acoustics . ee 
Optics 
Astronomy 
Electricity 
Meteorology ‘ 

Natural Philosophy, Vol. I.—Matter and Motion, &e. 
—— Vol. II.—Optics ; Astronomy, &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCIENCE. Prepared for W. and R. Chambers 
by W. and A. K. Johnston. A series of Sheets with coloured figures, 
— with rollers and cloth to hang on the walls of School-rooms ; 
namely— 

No. I.—Propertres or Bopres, 37 Diagrams, and Descriptive 
Book, 50 by 42 inches 
a” —MuEcHANICAL Powers, 47 Diagrams, and Descriptive Book, i 


50 by 42 inches ... 

», III.—Hyprosrartics, 28 Diagrams, and Descriptive Book, "50 by 
42 inches 

» 1V.—Hypravtics, 27 Diagrams, and. Descriptive “Book, "50 by 
42 inches ... 

» V.—PHysrIoLoey, Plate I, 28 Diagrams, and ‘Descriptive Book, 
50 by 42 inches 

These may be had Varnished at Qs. additional. 


Chemistry —New Treatise, by Dr. Wilson 
Geology 


Zoology. New and much ‘Improved Edition ... 


| Animal Physiology 


Vegetable Physiology a4 
Political Economy 


LATIN. 
Illustrated with copious English Notes and — 
Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Tongue Hs e ee 
Latin Grammar, Elementary ... ea ins ae 
, Advanced 
Latin Exercises, Elementary 
—— dvanced 
Key to Advanced Latin Exercises 
Phedrus’s Fables : ne 
Nepos 
Cesar 
Sallust sue 
Quintus Curtius ... 
Ovid 
Horace .. sae ast a pie a dan eee see was 
Virgil. New Edition—Vol. I.: Bucolics and first Six Books of Eneid . 
Virgil. New Edition—Vol. II.: last Six Books of Zneid, and Georgies ; 
with copious Index Nominum et Rerum 
Livy : os os 
Cicero... 
Latin Dictionary, “Latin and English | 
, Latin-English Part 
a, ; English-Latin Part 


GERMAN. 
Edited by Dr. Aue, German Master in the ~ School, Ei — 


First German Reading Book 
Second German Reading Book.. 
German Grammar, Elementary | 

, Advanced ... 
English-German Phrase-Book ... 


New Edition 


German Dictionary, German and English 

, German-English Part 
, English-German Part . 
Dictionary of German Synonyms 








MUSIC. 


Manual of Music. By Joseph Gos\ick 


*,* Other Works in preparation. 


W. and R. CH AMBERS, Lenien and Edinburgh ; 





and all Booksellers. 
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‘Londo om: Printed by Joun CROCKFORD, of 16, Oakley-sq: are, Hampstead-road, in the County of Mi idlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, Princes-street, New Turnstile, ix in the Parish of St. Giles, Bioomsbury 
and published by the said JouN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-street, Strand. in the City ef Westminster, on Friday, August 1, 1356, 
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